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Tie author of this tour in Scotland is a grandson of the 
celebrated Saussure, well known as the best geologist of his 
day, and perhaps as the most approved writer that has ap- 
oeee among that class of enquirers. His “ Voyages dans 
es Alpes” are an enduring memorial of his zeal and scientific 
acquirements ; and will be always read with pleasure by those 
who have more delight in studying the grand facts of nature, 
than in examining the flimsy theories of authors, who are con- 
tent to view her operations through the medium of cabinet 
specimens. 

Smitten with an hereditary love of scrambling among bar- 
ren rocks and snow-capped mountains, Saussure the younger 
penetrated into the Highlands of Scotland, in the ie 1807, 
with the intention of visiting the more remarkable of those 
localities, whether on the main land or in the islands, from 
which geologists have been wont to collect facts or draw in- 
ferences, in support of their several theories of the earth. 
We may veda however, in passing, that it is not as a 
geological performance that his work will create any in- 
terest. He has not succeeded, as far as we can see, in 
bringing to light any new relations among mineral bodies, or 
in removing any of those numerous difficulties with which 
that branch of science has all along had to contend. It is 
therefore as a-description of the country, of the people and 
of their manners, that Monsieur Saussure's three volumes will 
beread, either here or on the Continent,. rather than as a 
treatise on Scottish mnwery or an outline of northern 
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geognostic structure. Dr. Macculloch has exhausted ‘this 
last subject completely, in his laborious work on. the West 
ern Isies. ‘The time and the facilities placed at his command 
have enabled him to do more than any who went before him; 
and we have no expectation that any will succeed him in 
the examination of the wild Hebrides, better qualified than 
he was, to note the interesting geological appearances which 
they every where present. ‘The author now before as, at 
least, has achieved comparatively nothing. He might, we 
think, have written on Moll and Sky, with all the fulness 
and intelligence which he has shewn, although he had never 
left the shores of the Leman Lake, or braved the storms of 
the Caledonian Archipelago. 

We have remarked that it is chiefly as a description of the 
untamed scenery of the North, and of the equally untamed 
natives who inhabit it, that M. Saussure’s book has any 
chance of being read in England or France. Not that he has 
said any thing about the Highlanders which is not already 
sufficiently known, or excited the slightest feeling of curio 
sity in regard to their past state or actual condition, which 
we have not already the means of gratifying: But there is, 
we must add, no small entertainment in observing the effects 
produced, or the sensibility of a foreigner, by the strange 
sights and sounds every where occurring in the Highlands, 
as well as in perusing the opinions and the language which 
these phenomena lead him to express. There is all that 


freshness and vigour in his descriptions, which are peculiar - 


to the impressions made on the mind of a stranger. The 
mountains indeed remind him of his own Alps, and the 
Lochs which streteh along the deep vallies of Argyle and 
Inverness, bear a resemblance to those fine sheets of water 
which enliven the grand scenery of Switzerland; but the 
dress, the language, the pursuits, and the superstitions of 
the Highlanders, their music particularly and their poets 
present a study of much interest and novelty to the young 
Savant of Geneva. On the two subjects last named, M. 
Saussure entertains some rather singular ideas, and states 
certain conclusions which we believe are entirely new eve 
among Highland archeologists. a 

kor example, he infers from the style of their poetry # 
well as from the patriarchal form of their ancient gover 
ment, that the mountaineers of Scotland are the descendant 
of an oriental people, who, in the earliest ages of human hi* 
tory, had migrated towards the western shores of Europe 
‘There are still, he thinks, so many points of resemblance be 
tween the modern Gaels, and the tribes which anciently 
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habited Palestine and the shores of the Red Sea, that he 
has little doubt the former have drawn their origin from a 
wandering band of Jews or Arabs, and that the strains of 
Ossian and the institution of clans may be traced to the po- 
etry of the East, at once sublime and pathetic, and to the 
family form of government which we find to have been es- 
tablished among the several branches of the Abrahamic dy- 
nasty. | 

“ Mais ce n’est pas seulement dans la forme particuliere de 
Vetat social, qu’on decouvre d’etonnans rapports entre les Mon- 
tagnards Ecossais et les anciens peuples de l’Orient. Les vétemens, 
les armes, les coutumes, les superstitions, et jusqu’au langage, au 
genie de la poesie et de la musique, tout porte chez ce peuple une 
empreinte bien plus Asiatique qu’ Européenne.—Quoi qu’ i} en soit, 
je crois que les observations que je presente sur la constitution 
civile et militaire des Clans, sur les usages et les coutumes super- 
stitieuses encore repandues chez les Gaéls, sur les formes gramma- 
ticales de la langue gaélique, formes particulieres aux langues Se- 
mitiques dont l'Hebrew fait partie, je crois, dis je, que toutes ces 
observations, considerées sous un point de vue generale, serviront 
a prouver que, de tous les peuples eres le pueple gaél est: le 
seul qui porte encore |’ empreinte evidente de son origine orientale.’’ 


It will be granted, on all hands, that there is one striking 
resemblance between the Highland clans, at least, as they 
were before the insurrection of 1745, and the twelve tribes 
of Israel: every Clan constituting a single family, and the 
government exercised by the head or chief being strictly pa- 
wiarchal. The feudal system was founded on totally different 
principles, and proceeded on totally different grounds. 
It originated in conquest, and consequently regarded 
every retainer as a vassal or a slave. Among the orientals, 
om the contrary, as well as among the Scottish High- 
landers, all the men of the. same tribe were brothers; ac- 
knowledged the same head, us their common father and 
ruler ; traced their lineage to the same origin ; had the same 
history in every point; the same exploits to boast of, and the 
‘same misfortanes to bewail; the same love to their friends, 
and the same hatred to their enemies, the same heart and the 
‘ame hand, in peace and in war. It is on this view of fainily 
connection and identity of blood that every Highlander,-even 
the lowest and poorest, esteems himself a gentleman; being 
in acknowledged cadet of his chieftain’s house, and able to 
‘race distinctly the precise degree of consanguinity which 
‘mds him to that honouted stock. Hence, too, the history 
“ Scotch Cousins—a species of relationship which in these 
“mes must necessarily be cunfined to the Highlanders, the 
Q2 
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Welsh, and the Irish ; among the a tribes of whom 
some vestiges of the old patriarchal habits may still be 
marked, and not a few of those ancient filial attachments 
which even yet are found to direct themselves, as it were in. 
stinctively, to the representative of their family name. 

Since we have got among the Clans, and as there is no 
earthly reason why any one subject should take the prece- 
dence of any other, in this analysis of the ‘‘ Voyage en 
Ecosse,” we shall here go on to say all about them that we 
meant to say. 

There is along chapter in the third volume on the ‘“* Meeurs 
des Montagnard’s Ecossais, ou Highlanders, avant la rebel- 
lion de 1745 ;” in which are contained a great many notices, 
in regard to customs and superstitions, which cannot fail to 

rove extremely amusing to foreign readers. ‘The ladies of 
aris and the damsels of Geneva will be astonished to find so 
much romance, gallantry, and devotedness among the Saw- 
vages Ecossais ; of whom they have hitherto only heard that 
they exhibit their legs bare considerably above the knee, 
fight like furies in the field of battle, and have a great affec- 
tion for any spare article not immediately wanted by a low- 
land neighbour. They will perhaps, only smile, however, 
when they read of the barbaric pomp with which it pleased 
the several sovereigns of those sans-culotte hordes to sur- 
round their persons ; ‘‘ dans le but,” as M. Saussure words it, 
‘‘ d'inspirer plus de consideration encore a leurs subordonnés, 
et de maintenir leur rang auprés des chefs des autres Clans.’ 
When the head of the Macvuirechs, or the Macivors, or the 
Macrummons, or any other of the Macs undertook a journe 
into the mountains or paid a visit to a chief of equal 
with himself, he was followed by a cortége of officers, whose 
various duties were defined with the most scrupulous exact 
ness. This suite was composed 
1™°, of the Hencuman or Esquire. 
2 °. — the Barns, or Poet. 
°,— the Piper, ou joweur de cornemuse. 


°, — the BLapIER, ou, l’orateur qui porte la parole. 

°, — the GILLIEMORE qui porte son épée. 

°. Le Girrie-Casrius, gui porte le chef sur son dos 

pour traverser a pi 9 rivieres. 

°. La Griiie-Comstraing, gui conduit son cheval 
dans les chemins dangereuz. 

°. LeGrirre-TrusHanarnish, qui porte le bagage. 

°.  Enfin, le Pirer’s Gituie, garcon du piper qui 
porte son cornemuse, 


The Henchman, we are told, was a person of great coul 
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dence and responsibility. He was usually the foster-brother 
of the chief, and a sharer in all the advantages the yotng 
Laird enjoyed, in respect of book education and other accom- 
plishments—in those days a matter of no very profound or 
tedious acquisition. At home and abroad he charged him-: 
self with the personal safety of his master, at whose side he 
constantly remained during meals, ready to expose his life 
for him should he happen to be attacked. As a proof of the 
jealous vigilance with which these ‘squires were wont to 
guard the honour, and of the deference which they thought due 
to their superiors, M. Saussure relates, at second hand, the 
following anecdote.—An English officer happened to dine 
one day with a Highland chief and some other mountaineers 
of the same class, when, after drinking a good deal of whis- 
key, the conversation as usual became somewhat animated. 
The young Henchman who stood behind his master’s chair 
marked the progress of the discussion, by the high tones and 
violent gesticulations of the several speakers ; and conceiving 
from their expressions of feeling, for he did not know the 
language, that the officer meant to insult his beloved chief, 
he drew out his pistol and instantly fired it at the stranger's 
head. The piece fortunately hung fire, or the young savage 
missed his aim; to which accident alone eur countryman 
owed his life. 

{t would amuse the reader could we abridge the particulars 
in which the modern Gaels are imagined by our author to re- 
semble the ancient Hebrews. ‘The Jews had their genealo- 
gists; so have the Highlanders. -The former people used 
to designate an individual not only by his own name but also 
by the name of his father and several other progenitors: in 
like manner the inhabitants of the Scottish mountains give a 
long list of ancestors whenever they proceed to substantiate 
the individuality of the meanest man of their tribe. ‘Thus in 
a declaration made in 1800, before a justice of the peace, in 
the isle of Barra, by Lochlan Mac Vuirich, a descendant of 
the Mac Vuirichs, hereditary bards of the Clan Ronald,—no 
very musical name certainly for a family of poets—the said 
personage is designed as ‘‘ Lauchlan, the son of Neil; the 
son of Lauchlan, the son of Neil; the son of Donald, the 
son of Lauchlan ; the son of large Neil, the son of Lauchlan ; 
the son of Donald, of the family of Vuirich.” 

They have an odd way of naming people in Norway, and, 
We believe, in other parts also of the Scandinavian peninsula. 

fa man’s christian name be Robert, for example, all his 
family in the first generation become Robertsons ; and if his 
eldest boy be baptized John, he is of course, John Robert- 
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son ; and the girls in like manner, pro hac vice, are all Roy 
bertsons. When the son grows up and has children they 
will all be Johnsons, boys and girls as before; and so on, 
changing the family name every generation. If there happen 
to be three sons in a house, named, we shall say, Henrich, 
Frederick, and William, there will branch off three separate 
patronymicks from the three brothers, and their children will 
be, respectively, Hendrichsons, Fredericksons, and William- 
sons, 

The Gaelic chiefs, as every one knows, were excessively 
proud of their rank and prerogatives. When the first Mar. 
quis of Huntley, then the chief of the Clan Gordon, was pre- 
sented at the court of James VI. he did not so much as in- 
ciine his head before his Sovereign. Being asked why he 
failed in this point of etiquette, he replied, that he had no 
intention whatever of showing any disrespect to his King ; 
but that he came from a country where all the world were 
* used to bow down before him.—Again, when George the 

Second offered a patent of nobility to the chief of the Grauts, 
the proud Celt refused it, saying, ‘‘ Wha would theu be laird 
uf Grant?” ‘The family pride of this Cian, indeed, is said 
to be proverbial even in Scotiand. ‘Their claims to antiquity, 
at all events, are not exceeded in any part of the world—ne, 
not by the proudest genealogies of Wales ; and to humour 
them in this particular, a species of practical joke was exer- 
cised upon a late representative of that prosperous house, 
who was gravely informed by a wag then on a visit to him, 
that the Grants were at least of antediluvian extraction. Of 
that I have no doubt, said the old man; but how should you 
prove it to the satisfaction of the herald’s court? It is in the 
Scriptures, replied the other, and forthwith opened the bible 
at the sixth chapter of Genesis, reading aloud in the ears of 
the venerable Gael, “‘ And there were Grants in those days.” 
Show me the book, exclaimed the ancient; when behold, the 
slight change of one letter, neatly done with a pen, revealed 
to his gratified eyes the most indubitable of all written evi- 
dence, that his lineage could be traced beyond the great 
flood, and carried to a purer source than that of the patri- 
archal Noah himself.—We mention this anecdote, already 
we fear recorded in the immortal pages of Joe Miller, solely 
with the view of aiding M. Saussure in his speculations rela- 
tive to the Asiatic origin of the Scottish Highlanders. From 
their language, music, and other habitudes, both bodily avd 
mental, he has little doubt but that they came from Arabia 
or the coasts of Tyre and Sidon. This being established, 
nothing remains to be done beyond the making out geologi- 
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cally, that the waters of the Mosaic debacle did not reach the 
summits of Ben Nevis and Cairngorum : and then the Grants 
of those days may indeed be held as the Grants of these days, 
and the Gaélic tongue the purest idiom of the first language 
of mankind.. We suggest this for the future consideration 
of M.A. L. Necker de Saussure. 

Caroline, the queen of the second George, had a large 
share of that curiosity, which is said to be natural to all 
women in regard to the appearance and the domestic beha- 
viour of men, who make a noise in the world. One day when 
conversing with the great Duke of Argyle about the High- 
lands, and in particular, about the strong political feeling 
which prevailed there at that time in favour of the Stuarts, 
she asked his Grace, what sort of persons those were whom 
she heard so often spoken of by the name of Clans, and who 
appeared to regulate the motions of the barbarous hordes of 
the north. Argyle piqued at the language used by her Ma- 
jesty in reference to his countrymen, begged leave to assure 
his royal Mistress, that in some main points the Highland 
chiels were very like German princes, being very poor and 
very proud. 

The Highlanders have at all times been famed for hospita- 
lity, and the present author is loud in his praises of them, on 
this very head. ‘This, indeed, is regarded as one of the fea- 
tures of that exalted character which identifies them with 
their progenitors, the Arabs and Hebrews ; and M. Saussure 
dwells upon it, of course, with no small degree of emphasis. 
It has been remarked, he observes, that hospitality is a vir- 
tue common ¢o all savages; an opinion which he combats 
with much success, and, in fact, completely exposes, by quo- 
ting examples of the most determined niggardliness and cru- 
elty among the islanders of the South Sea. ‘‘ Le caracteré 
des peuples différe a cet égard comme & bien d'autres, sans 
qu'il soit possible d’assigner une raison plausible de ces dif- 
ferences.’ 

The following anecdote of * Johm Gunn” was entirely new 
to us, and will probably amuse the reader. | 

About the beginning of the last century, the county of In- 
verness was infested by a band of catherans or robbers com- 
manded by John Gunn, who put the whole district under 
eontribution, and advanced even to the very walls of the 
town, in defiance of a garrison of English soldiers then in 
Possession of the castle. An officer who was on his way to 
Inverness, with money to pay the troops, and having with 
him only a very sinall detachment by way of an escort, was 
obliged to pass the night at an inn, about thirty miles from 
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the end of his journey. In the course of the evening he saw 
a man, of a good aspect, and dressed in the national costume 
make his appearance in the house, as if with the intention 
of remaining till morning : and as there happened to be only 
one apartment in the humble establishment, he invited the 
stranger to take a share of his supper. The inion ac- 
cepted with an air of great reluctance. The officer finding 
from the conversation which ensued, that his guest was well 
acquainted with all the roads and defiles in the country, en- 
treated him to accompany the little escort the following 
morning, on their way to Inverness; disclosing to him at 
the same time the object of his march through that wild dis- 
trict, and also the fears which he entertained of falling toge- 
ther with the dep6t committed to his charge, into the bands of 
that formidable bandit known by the name of John Gunn, 
‘The mountaineer after some hesitation promised to be his 
guide, Early in the morning the officer renewed his march 
accompanied by his friend; and in traversing a solitary and 
sterile glen the conversation turned once more to the ma- 
rauding exploits of the celebrated John Gunn: when all of a 
sudden the Celt addressing the Englishman with great 
energy said, ‘‘ should you like to see that notorious free- 
booter?” Without waiting for an answer, the Highlander gave 
a whistle so loud and strong that all the rocks of the glen 
repeated the signal; and, in an instant, the officer and his 
party were surrounded by a body of men armed to the teeth, 
and so numerous, as to render every attempt at resistance 
quite unavailable. ‘‘ Stranger, said the mysterious guide, 
IT am John Gunn! your fears of him were not without foun- 
dation, for I came last night to your inn to discover the 
route you were to take to day, in order to ease you of your 
treasure: but Iam incapable of betraying the contidence 
you have reposed in me, wherefore after thus shewing you 
that you are completely in my power, I send you away with- 
out loss or damage.” Accordingly, alter giving the oflicer 
the necessary directions for pursuing his journey, John Gunn 
disappeared with bis troop in the same sudden manner, in 
which these last had presented themselves to view. 

The generous seli-devotion of Roderick Mackenzie has 
been often reeited. This young man who had sought con- 
cealment among the mountains of Rosshire, after the battle 
of Culloden, was surprised by a party of the soldiers sent in 
pursuit of Charles Edward. His age, his figure, his air 
even deceived the military so completely, that they were going 
to secure him in the belief that they had at length got hol 
of the prince. Machenzie perceived their mistake, and 
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with great fortitude and presence of mind instantly resolved 
to render it useful to his master. He drew his sword; and 
the courage with which he defended himself satisfied the 
soldiers that he could be no other than the Pretender. One 
of them fired at him: Mackenzie fell, and with his last 
breath exclaimed, ‘ you have killed your prince !”—This 
generous sacrifice suspended for the time all pursuit, and af- 
forded an opportunity to the unfortunate Charles to escape 
from the hands of his enemies. : 

It is well known, that Kennedy who repeatedly expose 
his life to save that of the prince just named, and who, though 
mean and poor, despised the reward of 30,0001. which was 
offered for the person, dead or alive, of the royal fugitive, 
was afterwards hanged at Inverness for stealing a cow. 
little before his execution, he pulled off his bonnet and ren- 
dered hearty thanks to God for that ‘‘ he had never proved 
fulse to an engagement of any kind; that he had never in- 
jured a poor man; and never refused to share whatever he 
had with the indigent and the stranger !” 

No people have ever carried to a greater degree than the 
natives of the Scottish mountains, the most thorough con- 
tempt for softness and effeminacy. Cameron of Lochiel 
being overtaken by night whilst returning from an expedi- 
tion, lay down on the ground, then covered with snow, in 
the midst of his people, with no other covering than his plaid. 
Looking around him he very soon perceived that one of his 
grandsons had formed a ball of snow and placed it in such a 
position as to support his head whilst asleep. ‘The old chief 
enraged at what he regarded as a mark of degeneracy in 
his family, started up, and kicking the snow-ball from under 
the head of the youth, cried shame! boy! art thou so effe- 
minate as not to be able to sleep without a pillow ! 

There is not much to be said on the whole, in favour of 
these same chiefs, viewed in the light of Christian guides 
and patterns of morality. Toleration in matters of faith is 
unfortunately the very last grace which is engrafted upon the 
religious character; and generally speaking, it is not until 
mankind have become tired of cutting one another’s throats 
and burning their fellow-creatures at stakes, that they will 
allow themselves to be induced to bear a difference of opi- 
hion, even on points where no man’s opinion can be held as 
the standard of truth. Maclean, the Laird of Coll, adopted a 
very summary method to bring about uniformity of sentiment 
in one of the Hebrides, a small island called Ram. When 
he entered upon the possession of that sterile spot, he found 


all the inhabitants Roman Catholics; and being himself a 
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zealous Protestant, it was not without considerable vexation 
that he saw all his dependents having recourse to a mode of 
worship, so little in unison with his own views as a chorch- 
man. ‘To effect a reform in this important concern, he 
placed himself one Sunday, during mass, ‘at the entry of the 
chapel, and having ordered the congregation to be dismissed, 
he booked the door, and put the keys in his pocket ; threaten- 
ing the people as they passed him in going out, that he would 
cane every individual who should ever venture to return to 
take part in those superstitious ceremonies. From this 
moment all the inhabitants of Rum embraced the protestant 
faith and went to the kirk with the Laird. It happened that 
Maclean whilst thus exercising his zeal as a reformer, had 
seconded his menaces by shaking in the faces of his converts 
a golden-headed cane, which he gave them to understand 
would prove the instrument of their punishment in case of a 
relapse to popery. A circumstance which led the other 
Hebrideans, whenever they had occasion to speak of the 
conversion of the people of Ram, to call them the profes 
tants of the gold-headed cane! 

As to morals, they necessarily had a code of their own. 
Robbery and murder were venial offences, if committed ac- 
cording to the asage of the several clans, and not within the 
forbidden degrees of consanguinity. The freebooters on the 
border were in this respect strictly like-minded. When the 
produce of a foray was expended, the lady of the marauder's 
tower served up a pair of spurs on a trencher to each of her 
guests; who, taking the hint thus administered to their sharp 


wits, were on horseback long ere the dawn of day and ready 


tu jeopard their lives, with sword and lance, for the conquest 
of a fat drove or a barn-full of malt, over the bellies of the 
stout hinds of Cumberland. 

We havedone with the Highlanders, about whom M. Saus- 
sure is quite entét@, Indeed he is very fond of the Scotch in 
general, and is, of course, very much out of temper with 
Messieurs les Anglais for giving them so many hard names at 
home and carrying their evil report even among foreigners: 
wnd for all this misdoing, on the part of John Ball, our av- 
thor is pleased to assign sundry motives which we have n° 


wish to repeat. “ Une des qualités qui distinguent les Eccos- 
sais des Anglais c'est la socrabilité. Ce desir de se reunir ct 


de communiquer avec ses semblables, de partager de leurs 

impressions, et de leur faire partager les nétres, qui fait an 

des ee grands charmes de la vie, est trés foible chez les 

Anglais, et forme un des traits les plus saillans du caractere 

Eccossais. On a souvent reproché aux Anglais d'étre froids 
+ 
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avec les etrangers, de ne pas rechercher et méme d'eviter 
leur societé : on pourrait avec plus de raison peut-etre, eten- 
dre ce reproche a leurs rapports avec leurs propres compa- 
triotes. Les Anglais sont tres froids entre eux, mille obsta- 
cles les empéchent de communiquer facilement et librement 
les uns avec les autres. II n’en est pas de méme en Eccosse, 
la societe y est remarquable par son agrément: les Ec- 
cossais aiment la conversation, et y cherchent en méme 
temps, l'instruction et le plaisir: la societé est facile parce 
que les distinctions de rang, quorqu’aussi respectées, se 
font pourtant moins sentir qu’en Angleterre.” 

The half of the first volume is occupied with a description 
of Edinburgh and the neighbourhood, which, as M. Saussure 
seems to have passed two years in it, we must believe to be 
perfectly correct. Of this city, so famed for fine views and 
bad smells, and which our author says ‘‘ n’est pas indigne 
des titres d’Athénes du Nord, et de Capitale de la pensée,” 
we cannot presume to give even the outline of the flattering 
picture which is here so laboriously filled up, and most mi- 
nutely coloured. ‘The account of Holyrood House is some- 
what moving. ‘There: we are told, is shown in one of the 
antique towers the apartment of Mary Stuart, the unfortu- 
nate Queen of Scots, which is still kept in the same state In 
which it was when that unhappy princess left it, never to 
return. It consists properly speaking of two chambers, 
both of which are adorned with ancient tapestry (dans le 
genre des gobelins); the beds are of a gothic form having 
curtains of embroidered silk which must have been very 
beautiful. Several portraits are seen in the rooms, and 
anong others one of Henry VILE. King of England. ‘There 
is, continues the author a miniature of Mary herself, shut a 
ina dressing-box of ebony which made part of her toilette 
furniture : and this little painting gives the most perfect idea 
of that enchanting beauty, which proved the source of all her 
misfortanes, and exposed her to the persecution of her pow- 
erful rival. 

* En entrant dans cet rtment, on se sont saisi ‘d’ane 
tristesse insurmontable, ‘Tout vous transporte au temps of 
une Princesse si belle, si sensible, si spirituelle, et dont la 
memoire est encore chére aux Eccossais, habitait ce palais 
ot elle se hivroita etude des beaux arts et de kx poesie. Ce 
fut dans ce méme appartement que Rizzio fut assassiné sous 
les yeux de Marie. Oud montre ta chambre en if soupoit 
avec la Reine et la comtesse d’Argyle, lorsque fe roi qui 
vouloit sa mort, entra tout a eoup daus la chambre par un es- 
calier derobé, snivi des lords Morton et Ruthven et de quel- 
qves affides armes de pied en cap. Cet escalier sombre et 
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etroit existe encore, et la porte qui y conduit de l'interieur 
de l'appartement est en grande partie cachée par l'antiqne 
tapisserie. Ou voit aussi la petite ante chambre ov Rizzio 
fut entrainé par les assassins, apres avoir cherché vainement 
a se mettre sous la protection de la reine en se refugiant entre 
ses bras.” 

From Holyrood House we are conducted to the College 
where we are greeted with eulogies on most of the professors, 
particularly on Messrs. Stewart, Playfair and Leslie. Of 
the first of these learned men we are told that, “‘ [la renoncé 
a l’enseignement, et s'est retiré dans une terre a l'Ouest de 
Ecosse, ot il suit ses savantes recherches; Ainsi nous 
pouvons esperer encore que le monde continuera a &tre 
eclairé par ses escrits. 

The world we believe is not particularly impatient to be 
enlightened by that emeritus professor of Ethics. No man 
was more popular than Mr. Stewart as long as he continued 
to teach, but as his fame rested chiefly on his talent as a 
lecturer, his pen has not maintained the reputation which 
his oratory created. Respectable for his talents, how- 
ever, and pure in character, Mr. Dugald Stewart will hold a 
place in public esteem, long after his defunct colleague shall 
be forgotten, or only thought of as a man who had no princi- 
ples on the subject of religion, or was ashamed to confess 
them. Enough of this at present: an opportunity may soon 
occur to justify a few observations on the conduct of a man 
who, although once an officiating clergyman, seemed during 
the greater part of his life eager to shun the reproach of 
being thought a Christian. Throughout this portion of his 
book M.'Saussure is much too laudatory with respect both to 
men and systems. His opinion of certain branches of pro- 
fessional education and the mode of conducting them at Edin- 
burgh is, we know, sanctioned by the approbation of several 
learned menin France, who are also in the habit of contrast- 
ing the practice of the Scottish seminaries, in these respects, 
withthe less ostentatious methods pursued in our own univer- 
sities. We dispute not the ground of this preference, as we 
have never yet heard it fairly explained, as relating to mere 
professional information and facilities ; but assuredly as far as 
literature and philosophy are considered, we have always 
understood that Edinburgh, so far from having peculiar claims 
to praise, is much inferior, in point of system at least, to any 
other school in the empire. 

As a part of the ‘ at en Ecosse,” we find here mi- 
nutely recorded a trip which M. Saussure made into East 

Lothian to pay a visit to Sir James Hall—the ardent patron 
of Hluttonian geologisis. Nothing escapes the eye or the 
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n of our traveller. The uniform of a dragoon regiment first 
seizes his attention, next the name of a village derived from 

the Italian (Spanish, we think,) and then we are detained at 

Tranut till we have perused the history of the Rebellion in 

1745, and made our way though the details of the battle in 

which ‘‘ Johnny Cope” shewed his back to ‘* Charlies’ High- 

landers.” That locality is famous as the scene of several 

fights, and amongst others of the bloody business which ter- 

minated the negotiations for a marriage between the son of 
Henry VIITL. and the young Queen of Scots—well known by 

the name of the rough courtship. Our author is evidently 

not at home in our English history. He informs us, in passing, 

that Edward the Sixth sent in 1548, “ une armée Koglaise 

contre I'Ecosse—maniere pe galante d’obtenir pour son fils 

la main de la jeune reine Marie!” A mistake of this kind 

where the son is taken for the father, and the father left out of 
sight altogether, tends to shake our confidence materially in 
the accuracy of an historian. Indeed in many respects Mr. 
Saussure is greatly short of infallibility; his volumes exhi- 
biting*in several places and on a variety of subjects, the most 
irrefragable evidence that an author may be minute without 
being correct. 

Upon his return from the east country our author set off 
for the isle of Arran—a mass of rock in the Firth of Clyde, 
about the nature and origin of which there has been much 
controversy among geologists. The details of this journey 
are extremely entertaining, and will amply reward the reader 
for the time bestowed upon their perusal. 

Arrived at Loch-Ramza, says the traveller, we saw a house 
of a good appearance which they told us was the inn, The 
master of the place had been announced to us beforehand, as 
aman remarkable for his originality ; he had acquired, no 
onc knew how, a taste for geology ; he wrote verses; was a 
musician, and even a composer in that line, without however 
neglecting the labours which his little farm demanded, or his 
fishing which likewise occupied a part of his time. 
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“ Nous nous hatémes d’entrer dans la maison, mais I’interieur 
etoit loin de repondre a ce que promettoient les dehors. La 
chambre od I’on nous introduisit, etoit a la fois une chambre a lit 
et la salle des buveurs; le plancher etoit percé de larges ouver- 
tures, la moitie des vitres de la fenétre etoit brisé, et des courants 
d'un air glacial penetroient de toutes parts. C’est ld pourtant que 
nous trouvimes Mr. Cowie, notre hdte, occupé a vider une bru- 
tielle de Whysky avec le Docteur de I’isle, qui faisoit la tournée de 
ses malades. Ce dernier qui nous avions deju vu a Brodrick, avoit 
prevenu Cowie de notre arrivée ; aussi des qu’il nous vit, il se leva, 
et vint d'un air rayonnant de joie, nous demander a voir nos mine- 
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raux, et sans songer de nous faire preparer du feu et des alimens, jj 
commencoit deja une dissertation goctogiane “old n'y avoit rien dans 
la maison, il fallut envoyer bien loin chercher de la tourbe. Une 
vieille femme qui desiroit nous traiter avec distinction, se donnoit 
un mouvement incroyable, montoit et descendoit ]’escalier, parloit 
sans cesse, et n'apportoit rien.! C’etoit un bruit affreux, et malgré 
tant d’empressement nous ne pouvious point obtenir ce que nous de- 
mandions. Enfin fatigués de tout ce vacarme, nous sortimes de 
l’auberye en priant Mr. Cowie de nous montrer ce que les environs 
offroient de plus interessant pour la geologie.” 


It was near night when they returned to the inn, and no- 
thing was yet prepared. They had met been able to procure 
any provisions. ‘The tourist sent Cowie to throw his net into 
the lake: the fishing was fortunate, and a few flounders were 
produced,—poissons plats, du genre de la sole. ‘‘ Shortly 
afterwards,” says M. Saussure, ‘* we heard our host tuning 
his violin to shew us that he was by no means a stranger 
to the fine arts.” Having played Scotch airs till his ae- 
ditors could no longer listen to him, he offered to procure 
them a specimen of a Highland dance. 


‘* ll appela ses deux filles qui n’etoient rien moins que jolies: illes 
arriverent nus pieds comme sont en general toutes les femmes de 
Visle, et commencerent a danser avec leur frere et notre guide.” 


When the travellers left his house, Cowie offered to ac- 
company them, and says M. de Saussure, 


«« Nous etions a peine sortis de la maison qu’il nous avoit deja 
recité une tirade de vers de sa compositiou. Ces vers dans lasquels 
il decrivoit les montagnes et les rochers des environs, indiquoient 
un sentiment des beautes de la nature, et un germe de poesie— 
Nous escaladimes les rochers, pour bien examiner les filons de 
granit qu’ils renferment, et apres étre mont(s aussi haut qu’il etoti 
possibile, nous redescendimes a Loch-Ranza ; fort amusés des rai- 
sonnement geologiques de notre héte, qui prenoit vivement parti 
dans les grande querrelle, entre les Werneriens et Jes Huttoniens.” 


Cowie, in short, was quite a character, and we have no 
doubt that even on geological subjects he spoke with as much 
intelligence and nearly as much knowlege, as the most learned 
of the rival theorists just named. Since we have mentioned 
that subject, however, we think it but candid to state that 
the result of repeated surveys and investigations in the isle of 
Arras, has been rather in favour of the partizans of Hutton. 
We allude to the fact so long disputed, whether granitic 
veins are to be observed disseminated among the strata which 
rest upon that primitive rock—an appearance which, we 
Lelieve, is now completely established, as to the particular 
situation in question, and also .confirmed by numerous ex- 
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amples derived from other quarters. ‘The Huttonians at first 
were bad mineralogists, and often, of course, mistook one 
rock for another: whence it happened that not only were 
they occasionally detected in asserting what was actually 
found erroneous in certain given instances, but their state- 
ments, when really correct, were not implicitly received by 
their antagonists, in any circumstances ; and on all contro- 
verted points especially, they were received with hesitation, 
or openly pronounced apocryphal. The disciples of the Pla- 
tonic schools, however, have of late, made such rapid ad- 
vances in the knowledge of minerals, that it is no longer safe 
to contradict them at random ; and, we must add, their im- 
proved acquaintance with this branch of the science has 
tended to confirm some of their former statements, whilst as 
yet they were in comparative ignorance. ‘The granite veins 
of Goatfield and 'Tor-nid-neor are a case in point; for these 
are now admitted to be not only actual granite veins, but also 
to be in connection with central mass, and to radiate from it 
into the superincumbent strata. ‘These particulars were all 
perfectly ascertained by M. Saussure. 


Je m’appliquai surtout 4 bien m’assurer, si ces filons partoient 
effectivement de la masse de granit voisine, et je me convainquis 
par pleusicurs observations, que le granit des filons et celui de la 
montagne font corps ensemble, et ne sont separés par aucun inter- 
valle, pas mame par le plus légére fissure. Le grain et la nature 
des filons, & l’endroit ot ils entrent dans le schiste est si.parfaite- 
ment semblable 4 celui de la masse entiere, qu'il est impossible en 
ne considerant que le granit, de dire o¥ finit la masse et od com- 
mence le filon. Cela etant, on peut affirmer que l’epoque de for- 
mation de la masse de granit est contemporaine de celle de filon, 
Mais il se presente une difficulté, lorsqu’il s'agit de determiner 
Pantiquité relative du granit et du schiste ; car dans un cas pareil, 
le system de superposition de Werner, se trouve en contridheden 
evidente avec sa propre theorie des filons.” 


After these considerations, he informs us, he has not been 
able to see without astonishment the learned Professor Jame- 
son refusing decidedly to admit the existence of veins 
procecding from a mass of granite, and spreading them- 
selves in a superincumbent rock. He cannot believe that 
Mr. Jameson has actually seen the mountain of Tor-nid-neor, 
or at least examined it with his usual attention, otherwise he 
could not have twice formally denied, in his ‘* Elements of 
Geognosy,” a fact so important and at the same time so clear. 

We have reason to think that this fact is no longer denied 
among the disciples of the Freyburg school. ‘To obviate its 
force, however, they have introduced a new principle, or 
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rather, perhaps, extended the application of an old one, by 
means oft which they explain all such appearances, by ascribing 
the whole mass of strata in which the veins occur, together 
with the rock whence they proceed, to a contemporary for- 
mation. As nearly all the rocks of the primitive class are 
found to graduate into one another by an insensible chan 

and mixture of their common ingredients at the point of 
junction, the Wernerian views of geology have of late been 
greatly modified in regard to the origin and succession of the 
several strata belonging to that class. Indeed, we are not 
without an impression that the same principle has been ap- 


‘plied to the transition and secondary rocks, thereby super- 


seding to a great extent the operation of that powerful agent, 
to which we were formerly indebted for so many of those bre- 
ciated and stratified portions of the earth’s crust which fill up 
the wide interval between the most ancient and the most new. 

In the third volume of the work now before us, there isa 
treatise, in the form of an Appendix, on the Natural History 
of Scotland, which, from the circumstances mentioned in the 
beginning of this article, contains nothing of any interest to 
the student of plants or minerals. Fifteen years have elapsed 
since M. Saussure performed his journey in that portion of 
our island ; an interval during which several able works have 
appeared in every department of Natural History, and many 
separate papers inserted in periodical publications as well as 
in the memoirs of scjentific bodies. His notices and opinions 
on these subjects, therefore, cannot possibly attract any at- 
tention; but as a topographical description of the country, 
and as a lively portrait of manners and usages, the ‘“‘ Voyage 
en Ecosse,” will in all probability prove a popular work among 
the lovers of light reading at Paris and Geneva. 


Art. If. The First Canto of Ricciardetto: translated 
JSrom the Italian of Forteguerri: with an Introduction, 
concerning the principal Romantic, Burlesque, and Mock- 
Heroic Poets ; and Notes, Critical and Philological. By 
Sylvester (Douglas) Lord Glenbervie. 8vo. pp. 260. 
10s. 6d. Morray. 1822. 


We do not think that the nataralization of the Italian ro- 
mancers, however well commenced by Messrs. William and 
Robert Whistlecraft, has been very felicitously condacted 
since those respectable brethren have ceased to print. We 
augured happily from their prospectus, and their two first 
cantos ; not that we supposed they would be generally un- 
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derstood, or estimated according to their deserts, but that 
we were certain that by those who did understand they would 
be properly estimated ; and that such was the only praise 
which writers of their class considered worth gaining. As 
ili fortune would have it, the easy gait of their slipshod muse 
has tempted a herd of imitators to crowd on their steps. 
With mere Dullness we should not think it necessary to war ; 
for, give her but time enough, and Daullness is always a felo- 
de-se; but the playfulness of their style has been pressed 
into the service of vice; and those instruments which in their 
hands were directed only to innocent amusement, have, under 
the Satanic abuse of others, been rendered subservient to 
volaptuousness and impiety. Messrs. Whistlecraft would 
never have turned up the soil of romance, if they could have 
foreseen that Beppo and Don Juan were to be the bastard 
produce which the enemy would sow in their furrows. 

At more than the age of man Lord Glenbervie has nibbled 
at the laurel; and this statement is enough in itself to dis- | 
arm all the rudeness of criticism, if there were not indeed 
still more imperious circumstances which render us uawil- 
ling to be otherwise than gentle judges to his lordship’s muse. 
We willnot admit, however, that he needs this prejudice in 
his favour; if he were placed at our bar to take his chance 
like any other literary criminal, he would have no reason to 
be dissatisfied with the sentence which: in conscience we 
should be bound to register. 

That his lordship’s book is desultory and gossiping he 
knows quite as well as ourselves; and this in fact we consi- 
der as one of its chief merits. A septuagenarian author has 
a prescriptive right to treat de omni scibih ; and he will have 


_ profited little by his long experience of life if he does not 
tell us twice as much, in four times as many words, as any 


writer of half his age would think necessary for the same 
purpose. We can willingly allow, therefore, for 27 pages of 
preface, 45 of introduction, 82 of notes, and 44 of index, 
which otherwise might seem disproportioned to 95 stanzas of 
olava rima; and there is not one of these pages from which 
ve could part, without, feeling that the peculiar character 


Which gives a charm to the volume would be injured by the 


subtraction. 


All that we claim in return, is leave to gossip also; per- 
mission to begin with his lordship’s work at the beginning, and 
‘oramble through its several bye-paths till we can disentangle 
ourselves at its conclusion. in the preface, among other ob- 
Jecttons which the noble wert deprecates, is the charge of 
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certain fau}ty and inadmissible rhymes of which he has been 
accused, in the private circle of his literary friends. Some 
of those which he mentions it has been doubtless quite as 
well to expunge before a public appearance ; for the muse in 
a gentleman’s own drawing-room and in his bookseller’s sh 
are two very different personages. We rejoice, therefore, 
that since the impression of the poem for limited distribution, 
sundry pairs of words which made but an ill match have been 
formally divorced from each other ; among them are “ coast” 
and “ aceost;” ** count” and ‘*. account ;” ‘“* mine” and 
‘* mine,” the same word identically in sense and sound; 
“* scene” and ‘ seen ;” “ drest” and “ addrest.” We could 
also have wished that the word “ stropbhé,” which we are 
accustomed from Hellenic associations to consider a dyssyl- 
lable (however it may sound briefer to more northern ears,) 
were vot so hardly pressed into the service by being com 
pelled to associate with “ off” and “ doff.” 

With all our respect, however, for ewphonous termination, 
we are far from admitting that Prior has been betrayed into 
a false rhyme, as Lord Glenbervie imagines, in the following 
couplet in his Solomon. 


** Perhaps, alas! the pleasing dream was brought 
From this man’s error, from another’s fault.” 


We scarcely think, indeed, that this particular usage ca 
be termed even a licence; it is far more probable that the 
lapse of upwards of a century has altered our pronunciation 
im this word, and that among the English Augustan writes 
the L in fault was mute. The following passages occur & 
us, at the moment, from Pope; and we are certain that we 
might more than double them from our still nobler, thong 
sometimes less correct, master of versification. 


“ O! born in sin, and forth in folly brought, 
Works damned, or to- be denintl your father’s fault.” 
Dunciad I. 225, 


** Wrapt up im self, a God without a thought, 
Regardless of our merit, or default.” 
Dunciad IV. 485. 


“ | know there are to whose presumptuous thoughts. 
Those freer beauties ev’n in them are faults.” 
Essay on Criticism, 169. 


" Before his sacred name flies every fault, 
And each exalted stanza teems with thought.” 
Essay on Criticism, 42%. 
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« T qught to grieve, but cannot what I ought ; 
{ meurn the lever, nor lament the fault.’’ 
Eloisa to Abelard, 182. 


« Then say not man's imperfect, heaven in fault, 


Say rather man’s as perfect as he sl 
y on Man, 88. 


« That nature gives, and where the lesson taught 
Is but to please, can pleasure seem a fault.” 
Morat Essays, II. 211. 
“ My liege, why writers ttle claim your thought 
I guess; and with your leave will tell the fault.” 
Imitations of Horace, Book I. Epist. II, $56, 


The Abbé Delille once assured Lord Glenbervie not 
only that he preferred the Lutrin to the Rape of the Lock, 
but confessed that he had never been able to relish the beau- 
ties which we ascribe to the last. ‘This is the more surpriz- 
ing, as Delille was well read in English poetry, and not 
least so in the works of Pope, whose conciseness he not onl 
admired but endeavoured to imitate. A very lax ey Fe 
translation of his own poem Les Jardins, was sent by ‘Lord 
Glenbervie to the Abbé: in acknowledging its receipt, he 
used the following words: 


“ J'avais essayé d’atteindre la precision de Pope dans ces vers 
sur les rochers embellis par des plantations— 


‘ Cachez, ou découvrez, variez a la fois, | 
Les bois par les rochers, les rochers par les bois ;? 


mais ces deux vers se trouvent tellement delayés par ce traduc- 
teur dans une langue si superieure a la nétre par la precision, qu’en 
les lisant, ¢ voila un Anglais,’ ai-je dit, ‘ qui met de l’eau dans 
mon punch.’ ** P. 310. 


To come to the bard, a portion of whose romance Lord 
Glenbervie has now translated : Niccolo Forteguerri, or For- 
guerra, was born at Pistoia, in Tuscany, of respectable 

ents, in the year 1674. According to the pedantic 

n of his day he assumed the magnanimous name Car- 
teromaco, and was known also by a second gentler alias 
among the Arcadians of the academy, Nidalmo Tisco. His 
father designed him for the law, but like many other truants 
he was destined 


——___—“ his father’s hope to cross, 

And pen a stanza, when he should engross.” 
After going through the ordinary course of education im the 
University of Pisa, he established himself at Rome, under the 
R2 
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yatronage of his mother’s near relation, Cardinal Fabroni, 
Vhat his precise employment was does not appear ; but on 
the death of this early friend Fortiguerri seems to have been 
much neglected till the accession of Clement XII. when he 
was appointed secretary to the congregation of cardinals, 
called della propaganda. He enjoyed much of the Pope's 
society and confidence, though he died without higher ad. 
vancement, in possession of his first office, on the 17th of 
February, 1735, in the 61st year of his age. 

Forteguerri distinguished himself in various branches of 
composition; but few of his Latin orations, many of which 
he drew up, beth to meet public occasions, and for his owa 
amusement, on speculative topics, are now extant; and itis 
supposed that his fame has not materially suffered by their 
extinction. In his Arcadian capacity he poured forth odes, 
canzoni, sonnets, and capifoli innumerable; and during the 
intervals of repose from his magnum opus, Ricciardetto, he 
produced a translation of Terence, which the Italian critics 
mention with high commendation ; a praise which we admit 
cautiously, since we recollect that sundry Engtish critics 
also, in times past, were used to do the same with George 
Colman’s meagre version of the Roman Dramatist. Forte. 


. guerri was a considerable joker, and as such among his 


friends obtained tlhe philommeidic title ‘of: Il lepido.: His 
propensities to laughter, if we credit his biographers, were 
sometimes irresistible. He once projected a pvem on the 
plan of the Gerusalemme : its subject was to have been Ba- 
jazet ; but when he was proceeding to describe the barbarian 
conqueror boxed up in his iron eage, he was so carried away 
by a sudden train of ludicrous images that he relinquished 
the plan. 

The origin of the Ricciardetto is thus told by himself ina 
letter prefixed to the first edition of it. : 


‘** In that letter he states, that at a country-house of his, neat 
his native Pistoia, in a society of friends assembled there in the 
autumn of the year 1716, there were several young men of gre# 
erudition, with whem, in the evenings, while others of his compasy 
diverted themselves with play in another room, he used to} 
sometimes Berni, sometimes the Mergante of Pulci, semetime 
Ariosto, which readings, he says, were a source of very partic 
delight ; that one evening, during some intervening pause, after 
they had read for a considerable time, one of his young fri 
said, ‘ God knows what a labour it must have cost the authors 
those poems to compose, not to say an entire Canto, but even 
dozen of their stanzas, and the greater the facility of the meas¥® 
and of the rhyme appears to be, so much greater must their ext 
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tions have been.” That his other friends present all concurred in 
this remark : * Upon this,’ continues he, ‘ I, less considerate, or 
at least more confident, observed with a smile, in good faith those 
poets have, peradventure, laboured much less than you imagiae, 
for in poetry, if not the whole, at least more than one half, is due 
to nature, and he who has not been benignly seconded by nature, 
will do well not to meddle with so noble and delectable an occupa- 
tion, but rather betake himself to some other employment of his 
time, where art, not nature, may be his guide. And not to waste 
more words, but to prove in fact what I have asserted, I engage to 
produce to you a Canto to-morrow evening, containing in it the 
style of the different bards we have been reading; for to speak 
freely, nature has been rather liberal to me than scanty, in her 
gifts ofthat sort. The engagement was received with applause by 
all, and having retired after supper, I executed it punctually, and 
produced and read the new Canto the next evening, to the no 
ordinary satisfaction of the society.’ The whole thirty cantos are 
said to have been finished in thirty days.” P, $7. 


The Ricciardetto has always been popular in Italy ; and 
was a favourite with the present translator when he visited 
that country more than half a century ago. The canto now 
offered to the public has been put together as the amusement 
of leisure hours, and is executed with much spirit and fide- 
lity. Itis prettily introduced by the following stanaa. 





‘To tue Eart or G D. 


“ G———d! to laughter-moving song a friend, 
And full of pleasant jokes and quaint remark, 
An ear to Forteguerri’s stories lend ; 
A learned wight was he and witty spark ; 
And, if his sense I mar instead of mend, 
For words and rhymes oft groping in the dark, 
My strains uncouth with kind indulgence scan, 
And spare the poet if you love the man.” 


Of the story of the poem we have little hope of offering 
any abstract which the reader shall comprehend, if he is un- 
acquainted with the Italian Burlesca. It is a chronicle 
taken from Garbolin (the Turpin of our bard) and relates to 
Charlemagne and his Paladins, and their chivalrous feats 
against the Kings of Cafria and Negroland. The first of 
these, King Scrice (‘tis a pitiful name for a black autocrat, — 
and the original Sericca is far more dignified) had lost his 
son in a former war by the hand of Ricciardetto. Despina, 
his fair daughter, so loved her brother that she resolved to 
barter her hand for the head of his conqueror ; and Bulasso, 
'@ monarch of Negroland, who was not the pleasanter suitor 
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for being a hideous giant, hastened to try for the prize. The 
King of Lapland too, who by poetical contrast is represented 
“all shaggy, lean, and lank,” brings his arms to the like 
contest: and while the allied Paynims are preparing to in- 
vade France, the Paladins, as usual, are setting out in search 
of the mad Orlando. Astolphus, Richard, and Alard travel 
through Spain; at nightfall they are met by a dwarf, who 
resents a nosegay in his lady’s name. ‘This lady shall tell ' 
er own employment and wishes in her own way, : 

, 

| 

| 


XXXVII. 
** Meantime bright flaming torches meet the sight, 

Each borne by damsel blithe in jocund guise ; 

While from their cymbals, with sweet garlands dight, 
Dulcet harmonious symphonies arise, 

That take the ravish’d ear with strange delight : 
They all are fair, but to our warrior’s eyes 
Their mistress, in the midst, excels as far 
The rest, as Luna doth the meanest star. 


XXXVIII. 


« Of bright celestlal hue her garment was, 

Falling but little way below her knee ; 

Round her fair locks a golden wreath did pass ; 
With graceful, decent air advanceth she ; 

Her taper arms were bare, and smooth as glass; 
Carv'd with nice skill an ivory lyre they see 

Hung round that neck, the which, I ween, doth show 

More white than falls from heaven its purest snow. 


XX XIX. 


* And singing, thus she said—‘ Ador’d and dear, 
Thou, holy Freedom, art! What price too high 
To purchase thee! Who sells thee must be near 
The last despair of starving penury !— 
—To soften woe, arrest the gushing tear, 
Lend mirth to sadness, check the rising sigh— 
These are thy gifts; true glory lives with thee ; 
The dastard Ticks the dust! the brave are free ! 


XL. 


“« ¢ For me, the liberty I most approve 
Ie that which reigns supreme in female hearts ; 
Which spurns the fetters of the tyrant Love, 
And genuine joy still unalloy'd imparts ; 
Happy! who from the cradle learn to move, 
Nor lur’d, deceiv’d, nor vanquish’d by his arts.— 
— Thus | in shady arbours ohoose to dwell, 
And all his wiles defeat, and darts repel.’ P. 69. 
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Astolphus, according to his well known fashion, becomes 
desperately enamoured of Stella, but the lady is little willing 
to gratify his passion in the customary method of knights and 
dames, and prefers curing him with all due regard to her cha- 
racter, by some raspings of Brazil nut. This powerful 
medicine produces so rapid an effect, that he renews his 
journey on the following morning completely heart-whole. 

Rinaldo, to whom the story now passes by one of those 
transitions so common in romance, had rode forth alone. La 
Rochelle was his first point d'appui; and hence he was 
uncertain whether he should proceed to Persia or Utopia, 
which latter kingdom, for the benefit of such as are unskilled 
in chivalric geography, we beg leave to remark lies between 
the first named realm and Ethiopia; so that any map will 
readily shew it. Somewhere on the confines of Ocean, or 
Euxine, he meets a peasant girl, pursued by a huge serpent, 
“with gaping, gory mouth;” and without much ado he dis- 
patches the ‘* monstrous worm.” Arrived at an inn (which 
he does not mistake for a castle,) he hears from his landlord 
a pitiful story of two lovers, who on their nuptial morn had 
been changed by an enchantress, who was in love with the 
bridegroom, into the inconvenient forms of a buck and doe. 
Their disincantation could only be effected by any one bold 
enough to attack the foul witch in her castle, which was situ- 
ated on a lofty steep, and guarded by the fierce giants Stritch 
and ‘Traggéa, Rinaldo undertakes the adventure, kills the 
giants, and does not stop with this. 


LXXXVI. 


* But presses on to where, in garden fair, 

There sat a damsel, weeping and forlorn ; 

* Loose flow’d the soft redundance of her hair,’ 

Part clothed she was, part naked as when born. 
Her alabaster breast and arms were bare ; 

Her eyes the stars of heaven itself might scorn ; 
Like orient suns on flowery meads they shine, 
Shedding mild lustre o'er her face divine. 

LXXXVII, 
“ The Knight draws near. The damsel trembles sore, 

But trembling seems more beauteous in his sight, 
And, as his fury melteth more and more, 

By gazing on those humid rays so bright, 

The dame, provided with a copious store 

Of cunning, sighing loud, exclaims, ‘ Sir Knight, 
lielp! help! for honour’s sake commiserate 
A poor devoted maiden’s ruthless fate.’ 
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LXXXVIII. : al 

** Unmann’d he stands, and, less alive than dead, W 
From nerveless arm lets fall his trusty sword. : us 

The sorceress’ eyes, now tearless, burning red, st 
Dart forth a sulphurous flame and smoke abhorr'd, 8] 


«© Then binds her as our woodmen faggots bind, 
Ties her, thus fetter’d, to a neighbouring tree, 
And clips her flowing locks with shears unkind, 
When, lo! no more fair maiden seemeth she, 
But (which the book foretold him he would find) 
O ! strange result of all her sorcery ! 
A goblin old, unsavoury, and uncouth, 
Wrinkled, deform'd, eyes blear’d, and ne’er a tooth. 


A ball of cord he dexterously gets ready : 


LXXXIX. 


XC. 


XCI. 


‘* Our hero gathers up the wretch’s embers, 
And with assiduous care and hasten’d pace, 
(For all the book had taught he well remembers), 
He makes his way to the predicted place, ’ 
And putting in a sieve the pristine members 
Of her, thus brought to death in vile disgrace, 
Sifts them where doe and buck were doom’d to pass, 
And take again the form of lad ond lass.”’ 


And straight to seize him as her prey she sped ; a 
But, govern’d by his book’s unerring word, c 
Now following up his system, stout and steady, ee 
Q 

é 


** He then piles round the witch of wood a heap, 

Which, kindled, smokes and blazes tow’rds the skies; 

Shrieks the foul fiend, and tries to bound and leap, | 
Soon as the crackling flame did upwards rise ; 

But tether’d fast, and forced her place to keep, 
The fire soon meets the sulphur of her eyes, 

And soon her worthless life remains extinguisli’d, 

A mass of ashes, by no shape distinguish’d. 


P, 94. 


The lovers resume their natural form, and while the con- 


queror is receiving their congratulations and thanks, he 's 
summoned to Charlemagne by a messenger, who informs him 


Here the first canto abruptly breaks off. Lord Glenbervie 
is discouraged from continuing his translation by learning 
that the same task is in other bands, and that two cantos are 


** That once again in France unchristian wir is séen, 
And Paris close besieg’d by heathens Saracén.”’ 
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already published. We can pass no judgment upon a work 
which we have not seen; but in reference to this now before 
us, we should pronounce it a difficult undertaking to pre- 
sent the English reader with a more correct notion of the 
species of poetry which it professes to represent. The value 
assigned to the particular class to which it belongs will of 
course vary with different tastes. For ourselves, as our 
readers perhaps by this time have discovered to their cost, we 
are inclined to regard the Burlesca with very favourable 
eyes. It may be heresy to breathe such a whisper, but we 
have drawn more pleasure by a hundred fold from the insane 
pranks of Orlando, than from the measured and regular trans- 
actions of the pius Aineas. , 





Art. III. The History and Antiquities of the Tower of 
London, with Biographical Anecdotes of Royal and Dis- 
tinguished Persons, deduced from Records, State- Papers, 
and Manuscripts, and from other Original and Authentic 
Sources. By John Bayley, Esq. F. A. S. of the Honour- 
able Society uf the Inner Temple, and one of His Ma- 
jesty's Sub-Commissioners on the Public Records. In 
Two Parts, Part I.—27 Plates, 4to. pp. 312. 3i. 13s. 6d. 
Cadell. 1821. 


It is a trite remark, that the places about which we know 
least are those most open to our knowledge : and we believe 
many a man who can count the seven hills of Rome off hand 
would be grievously puzzled if he were asked to tell how 
many London stands upon. Weare not surprised therefore 
to find that there is much to be heard about the ‘Tower 
which we had never heard before, and which, but for Mr. 
Bayley’s labours, it is probable we should never have heard 
at all: and we are not a little obliged to the antiquarian and 
topographical diligence which has collected in so pleasing a 
form as that of the volume now before us, so large a mass of 
information respecting a building connected with some of the 
most interesting transactions of our History. 

Tradition assigns the foundation of the 'Tower to the Ro- 
mans. Stukeley, in his account of Stonehenge, states, that 
“the Tower of London was erected about the time of Con- 
stantine the Great:” and Dr. Milles, President of the So- 
tiety of Antiquaries in 1778, still more broadly asserts, that 
it was undoubtedly the capital fortress of the Romans ; it 
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was their treasury as well as their mint ;” and he rests his 
hypothesis on the discovery of some gold coins and a silver 
ingot, which were dug up on the south-side of the White 
‘Tower. One of the coins bore the impress of Honorins, the 
other two that of his brother Arcadius; and on the ingot 
were some characters which were read ex offic. Honorii. Its 
shape reminds us of the juimdivdia, which Croesus offered at 
Delphi. It was a double wedge, four inches long, and about 
half as broad, and weighed upwards of eleven ounces. The 
learned President was assuredly somewhat bold in assuming 
these antiquities which, as Mr, Bayley observes, were inci- 
dental to any part of the Roman city or its sabarbs, as posi- 
tive evidences of his confident assertion: and it does not 
appear that more certain testimony than this can be found to 
carry back the origin of any existiug part of the fortress, or 
indeed the existence of any fortress at all, till some years 
alter the Norman Conquest. The structure now known as 
the White ‘Tower was then built by command of William I. 
under the superintendance of Gundulph, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, the most celebrated military architect of his time. 

In the civil wars, during the reign of Stephen, the Tower 
was already sufliciently strong to stand a successful siege: 
and in the succeeding reign, if we credit one of the writers 
of the day, the mortar used in its repairs was so tempered as 
must have made it impregnable by any mere human force. 
Fitstephens terms it, ‘‘ arcem palatinam maximam et forltis- 
simam cujus aree@ muri a fundamento profundissimo exsur- 
qunt, cemento cum sanguine animalium temperati.”’ But it 
was to the munificence of Henry LIL. that some of the most 
interesting of its buildings now extant may be ascribed. In 
1239, this Prince had laid up up vast treasures in the Tower, 
and expended upwards of 12,000 marks in increasing its 
fortifications. A series of extraordinary disasters opposed 
his progress. ‘ The works were scarcely completed when 
ou the night of St. George in the following year the foanda- 
tion gave way, and a noble portal with the walls and bul- 
warks, on which so much pains and expence had been be- 
stowed, all fell down as it by the effect of an earthquake; 
and strange to relate, no sooner were these works restored, 
than, in 1241, the whole fell down again on the very night, 
and, as we are told, at the self same hour that had proved de- 
structive in the year preceding.” P. 15. Matthew Paris, 
in recording this event gives it a still higher colouring o 
the marvellous: by which we are enabled to trace the king $ 
calamity rather to the turbulence of his Barons aud the dis- 


content of his Clergy, than to the miraculous agency which 
7 
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the Historian calls in. A very learned and pious Clerk of 
those days beheld in a vision an Archbishop, in his pontifical 
habiliments, and holding a oross in his hands. ‘The Prelate 
advanced to the new works with a stern countenance, and, 
striking them impetuously with the cross, demanded why 
they were rebuilt! The walls thereat suddenly tottered and 
fell down. The Clerk was astounded in his dream; he 
feared to question the A re himself, and humbly 
craved a chaplain, whe followed in his train, to tell the name 
of the Teichoclast. It is the blessed Martyr, Thomas, re- 
plied the chaplain. Himself a Londoner, he destroys without 
hope of restoration these walls built to oppress the Lon- 
doners. God bless us, what a waste of time and money have 
we been at! quoth the Clerk. If they had been built, re- 
joined the Chaplain, to furnish victuals to the poor workmen, 
then we might have put up with them. As it is, since they 
were not meant as a defence of the realm, but as a burden to 
the inoffensive Citizens, rest assured that if the blessed 
Thomas had been quiet, the blessed Edmund, the Confessor, 
who succeeded him, would have done the business om more 
effectually. When the Clerk awoke he called up the whole 
house, and told the story: and what was his surprise the 
next morning when he found his dream was true! 

Three years afterwards, (1244), Griffin, son of Lewellin, 
Prince of Wales, attempted to escape from the Tower in 
which he had long been kept prisoner with his son and se- 
veral other hostages. Having made a rope with the bed- 
clothes he endeavoured to lower himself. The rope broke, 
and the same historian informs us, that he was found, on 
the following morning, with his head thrust in between his 
shoulders, a frightful spectacle ! 

When King Henry kept his Easter in the Tower, the con- 
stable and bailiffs of Gloucester were commanded by a writ 
to catch all the Lampreys that could be found in their baili- 
wick, and send them up from day to day. Edward I. it 
seems, never held his court within these walls; but he 
tenanted them largely. Six hundred Jews were confined 
in them at once for clipping and coining in 1278. Edward 
II. had a daughter born to him in this fortress, to which 
she owed her title, Jane of the Tower. In Edward IIld’s 
brilliant course of victory it was occupied by a long series of 
noble and illustrious captives. ‘The Count of Eu, Constable 
of France, the Count of Tankerville, and 300 of the most 
— citizens of Caen were the first occupants : next came 

ing David Brace: he was succeeded by Charles de Blois, 
a competitor for the duchy of Britanny; and not long alter 
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by Jahn of Vienne, the Governor of Calais, so well knawp 
for his brilliant defence. The list was completed by John, 
King of France, and his son Philip, who after lodging jp 
a gentler captivity successively at the Savoy and at Windsor, 
were, on Edward’s second expedition into France, transfer. 
red to the Tower ; where as Lord Berners tells us from Frois- 
sart, ‘* moche of their pleasure and sport was restrayned; 
for they were then straytlyer kept than they were before.” 

Mr. Bayley is a staunch convert to Lord Orford’s “ His- 
toric doubts.” It is probable that he attaches more belief 
to Richard's innocence than the noble author himself felt in 
his heart ; for we have always considered Lord Orford’s tract 
more as a specimen of ingenious hypothesis, than as the fruit 
of conviction. One thing is sufliciently clear; that the bones 
found in Charles IId’s time, and interred in Westminster 
Ahbey, as those of the two murdered Princes, were not found 
under the staircase, now pointed out as their former hiding 
place, in the ‘Tower which from this circumstance has unde- 
servedly acquired the foul name of the Bloody Tower ; but 
in a very different part: ‘on the south-side of the White 
Tower, at the foot of a staircase which leads to the Chapel 
in that building.” The mistake in loc ality however does 
not affect the fact of the commission of the crime: and if we 
reject the mass of traditional evidence and contemporary be- 
lief upon which this rests, we scarcely know that event in 
History which may not be denied with equal appearance of 
fair reasoning. 

At the coronation of Henry VIII. the King when he set 
out from the ‘Tower was drest in a fobe of crimson velvet, 
and a jacket of raised gold. ‘‘ The placard,” continues 
Hall, ‘* was set with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and pearls, 
and the bawdrike with great balasses: the trappings of his 
horse were of damask gold, with a deep pursell of ermine.” 
So caparisoned he proceeded to Westininster with Catharine 
of Arragon. The pomp which accompanied Anne Boleyn 
was still greater. The whole city, as she passed, was thick 
set with ‘* marvellous cunning pageants,” in which the Hea- 
then Gods and Christian Saints bad intermingled parts: for 
while Apollo, the Muses, and the Graces showered gratula- 
tions in Latin, the cardinal virtues pointed to the new Queen 
as the mirror in which they fashioned themselves, and_Mary 
the wife of Cleophas with her children wished her a numerous 
progeny. 

The fate which Ann Boleyn soon afterwards encountered 
was reserved also for Catharine Hloward. In the Record 


Office in the ‘Tower is still preserved a letter from an eve- 
* 
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witness of her execution, bearing date London the 15th day 
of February, 1541. From this Mr. Bayley furnishes the 
following interesting extract. 


“ Since my writing to you on Sunday last,” says an eye-witness 
of this catastrophe, “ I see the quene and the lady Rotchford suffer 
within the Tower the day following, whos sowles, I doubt not, be 
with God, for thay made the moost godly and Christian’s end that 
ever was hard tell of, I thinke, sins the world’s creation, uttering 
thayer lively faith in the blode of Christe onely, with wonderfull 
pacience and constancye to the death, and with goodly words and 
stedfast countenances thay desyred all Christen people to take re- 
gard unto thayer worthy and just punishment with death for thayer 
offences, and agenst God hainously, from thayer youth upward, in 
breaking all his comandments; and agenst the king’s royall ma- 
jesty very daungeriously : wherfor am | being justly condempned, 
as thay sayed, by the lawes of the realme and parlement, to dye, 
required the people, I say, to take example at them, for amende- 
ment of thayer ungodly lyves, and gladly to obey the king in all 
things ; for whose preservation, thay did hartely pray, and willed 
all people so to do, comending thayer sowles to God and earnestly 
calling for mercy upon him; whom,’’ continues the writer, “ I 
besieche to geve us grace with suche faith, hope, and charite, at 
our departing owt of this miserable world, to come to the fruytion 
of his godhead in joy everlasting.’’ P.73. 


Shortly after Catharine’s execution, a prisoner of dis- 
tinction died in a singular mapvner. Arthur Plantagenet 
Viscount Lisle, a natural sen of Edward IV. had been 
committed on suspicion of a treacherous betrayal of the 
Town of Calais to the French. His innocence being estab- 
lished, the king sent him a ring as a token of favour; and 
excess of joy at the unexpected termination of his captivity 
threw Lord Lisle into convulsions which deprived him of life. 

A less fatal derangement of the human frame is mentioned 
by Stow as occurring about this time in the same place. 


“In the year 1546, the 27th of April, being Tuesday in Easter- 
week, William Foxley, pot-maker for the Mint in the Tower of 
London, fell asleep, and so continued sleeping, and could not be 
wakened with pricking, cramping, or otherwise burning whatso- 
ever, till the first day of term, which was 14 days and 15 nights. 
The cause of his thus sleeping could not be known, though the 
same were diligently searched after by the king’s physicians and 
other learned men: yea, the king himself examined the said 
William Foxley, who was, in all points, found at his wakeving, to 
be as if he had slept but one night; and he lived more than 40 
years after in the said ‘ower, to wit, until the year of Christ, 
1587, and then deceased on Wednesday in Easter-week.” P. 74. 
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The exeeution of the Protector. Somerset in the third year 
of Edward VI. was attended with cireumstances of peculiar 
bitterness. He had placed his head on the block, whena 
rushing noise was heard in the distance, and an oflicer ap- 
ang whom the populace, in aceordance with their 

opes, supposed to be the bearer of a pardon. A shout of 
‘* Ged save King Edward,’ was raised for a mement. The 
Duke diseovered the false hope which had caused the inter- 
ruption, and ealmly waving his cap, and intreating the s 
tators to be silent and respectful, submitted himself to the 
axe. 

In 1666 a plot was discovered, in which Col. Rathborne 
and other Parliamentary Officers had resolved to seize the 
Tower, and after putting certain obnoxious persons to death 
to have declared for the favourite measure of an equal divi- 
sion of lands. ‘The fortifications had been diligently recon- 
noitred, and boats and scaling ladders were provided for the 
passage of the fosse and the ascent of the walls. The third 
of September was selected for the gy ‘* as being found 
by a seheme erected for the purpose, a lucky day ; a planet 
then ruling which portended the downfall of monarchy ;” bat 
the planet proved dishonest, and the treason failed. 

During the Fire of London the tlames almost reached the 
gates of the Tower : by pulling down houses on the outside of 
the ditch and on the walls, and by a fortunate change in the 
direction of the wind, it was saved from destruction. From 
the time of James IT. who was the first monarch who omitted 

the procession through the city preparatory to his coronation, 
the Tove gradually became neglected ; the domestic apart- 
ments of the royal residence were pulled down in his reign 
and that of William and Mary; and in the subsequent alter- 
ations and repairs little attention has been paid to the origi- 
nal character of the building. 

‘Tower Hill was first appropriated to the execution of state 
criminals in the reign of Richard IF. A catalogue of the saffer- 
ers upon its memorable area unhappily presents many of the 
most distinguished names in our history. The Chapel of St. 
Peter within the walls, which was erected by Edward the First, 
contains the headless trunks of not a few victims either of civil 
rage or their own ambition. Among themare still to be found 
Gerald Fitzgerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, and Lord Deputy of 
Ireland. This distinguished prisoner, it is true, escaped the 
hand of the executioner to which bis son and five brothers 
were afterwards condemned. He died of a broken heart in 
1534. Here also were laid Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas 
More. Fisher was at first interred in Barking Church-yard ; 
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but was removed in order that his remains might share the 
same grave with his friend and fellow-sufferer ; but it seems 
as if this union was not to be granted, for More’s body not 
long after was transterred to Chelsea by his excellent and 
extraordinary daughter Margaret Roper. Anna Boleyn, 
her brother George Lord Rochford, and Catharine How- 
ard, repose by the altar: near them is the last of the Plan- 
tagenets, Margaret Countess of Salisbury: to these we may 
add Cromwell, Earl of Essex ; the two Seymours ; Dudley, 
Dake of Northumberland ; Thomas Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk ; his son Philip, Earl of Arundel; Devereux, Earl of 
Essex; the Duke of Monmouth; Lords Kilmarnock, Bal- 
marino, and Lovat. We trust these sepulchres are not likely 
to be again unclosed. 

The severity with which prisoners of state were sometimes 
treated is strongly depicted in a letter from Bishop Fisher, 
still preserved in the Cottonian Collection, and written dw- 
ring his confinement in the Tower. It was addressed to 
Cromwell, at that time secretary of state, and concludes as 
follows : 


“ Forthermoore I byseche yow to be gode master un to me in 
my necessite; for 1 have neither shirt, nor sute, nor yett other 
clothes, that ar necessary for me to wear, but that bee ragged, and 
rent to shamefully. Notwithstondyng I myght ensyly suffer that, 
if thei wold keep my body warm. But my dyett allso, God know- 
eth how slendar it is at meny tymes. And now in myn age my 
sthomak may nott awaye but with a few kynd of meats, which if I 
want, | decaye forthwith, & fall in to coafes & diseases of my bodye, 
& kan not keep myself in health. And, ass our Lord knoweth, I 
have no thyng laft un to me for to provyde eny better, but ass my 
brother of his own purs layeth out for me, to his great hynderance. 
Wherefoor gode master secretarye eftsones 1 byseche yow to have 
sum pittee uppon me, and latt me have such thyngs ass are neces- 
sary for me in myn age, and specially for my health. And allso 
that itt may pleas yow by yo" hygh wysdom, to move the Kyng’s 
Highness to take me un to his gracioss favor agane, & to restore 
me un to my liberty, owt of this cold and paynefull emprysonment ; 
whearby ye shall bynd me to be your pore beadsman for ever un 
to Allmyghty God, who ever have yow in his proteccion & cus- 


y: 

“ Other twayne thyngs I mustt allso desyer uppon yow: thatt 
oon is, that itt may pleas yow that I may take some preest with in 
the Towr, by the assyngment of master levetenant, to hear my 
confession againste this hooly tyme : 

“ That other is, that 1 may borow sum bowks to styr my devo- 
cion mor effectuelly thes hooly dayes, for the comforth of my sow). 
This I byseche yow to grant me of your charitie. And thus our 
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Lord send yow a mery Christenmass & a comforthable, to your 
hart’s desyer. At the Towr the xxii. day of December. 
“* Yo" pore Beadsman. Jo. Roff.’ P. 136, 


The Duke of Norfolk who was ordered for execution on 
the morning of Henry VIIIth’s death, and who was saved as 
it is said by a fortunate guess *, was not used with greater 
gentleness. He petitioned the Council that he might be al- 
lowed sheets to lie upon. He asked also for some books. 


“ For says he, ‘ unless I have books to read, ere long I 
fall asleep, and after I wake again I cannot sleep, nor did not this 
dozen years,’ farther requesting, ‘ that he might have a ghostly 
father sent to him, and that he might receive his maker ;’ and 
‘that he might have mass, and to be bound upon his life to speak 
no word to him that shall say mass, which he may do in the other 
chamber and | to remain within.’ He also begged to have license 
in the day-time to walk in the chamber without, and in the night 
to be locked in as he then was. ‘ At my first coming,’ says he, 
‘I had a chamber without a-days. I would gladly have license to 
send to London, to buy one book of St. Augustin’s, de Civitate Dei; 
and one of Josephus, de Antiquitatibus ; and another of Sabellicus, 
who doth declare, most of any book I have read, how the bishop 
of Rome from time to time hath usurped his power against all 
prioces, by their unwise sufferance.”” P. 137. 


Several memorials of the unhappy persons who have pined 
inimprisonment are still extant in different parts of the for- 
tress ; and are more or less curious from themselves, or from 
their authors. We shall select a few from those which Mr. 
Bayley bas transcribed. 

Over the entrance of the uppermost room in the Bell 


Tower is the following anonymous and undated inscription, 
rudely cut in stone. 


“ BY . TORTVRE. STRAVNGE . MY. 
TROVTH . WAS . TRIED. YET. . OF. 
MY. LYBERTIE, DENIED: THER. FOR. 
RESON . HATH . ME . PERSWADED: 
THAT . PASYENS . MVST . BE . YM. 
BRASYD : THOGH . HARD . FORTVNE, 
CHASYTH . ME , WYTH «. SMART. 
YET . PASYENS . SHALL . PREVAYL.” P, 134. . 


The Beauchamp Tower is rich in these monuments of woe. 
The names of Marmaduke Neville and Thomas Peverel are 


a 





Tes 


* When the Lieutenant entered his cell in the morning to prepare him for 
the sesffuld he answered, ‘‘ No master Lieutenant, the Kifig is dead !" Upon 


enquiry this statement proved true, It is probable the Duke had received pr- 
vate information. 
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engraven on its walls. Lord Arundel (eldest son of Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who was beheaded in 1572, for 
aspiring to the bed of Mary Queen of Scots) has recorded 
his piety in two inscriptions. The one, 


‘«¢ Quanto plus affictionis pro Christo in hoc 
sceculo, tanto plus glorise cum Christo in 
futuro. Arundell. June 22, 1587. 
Gloria et honore eum coronasti domine. 
In memoria eterna erit justus. 

At eeeeevesveseene eae” 


The other, 


‘ Sicut pecati causa vinciri opprobrium est, 
ita e contra, pro Christo custodiz vincula 
sustinera, maxima gloria est. 

Arundell, May 28, 1587.” 


The fate of this unhappy nobleman was peculiarly unjust 
andcruel. In the religious convulsions of Elizabeth’s reign 
his attachment to popery was construed into treason. The 
main points urged against him in evidence on his trial were, 
“that the Queen of Scots had considered him as one of her 
best friends, and that Cardinal Allen had spoken of him as 
the chief hope of the Roman Catholics in England.” After 
condemnation, he asked permission that his wife might visit 
bim with his infant son, whom he had never seen, having been 
born during his imprisonment. Elizabeth knew nothing of 
those strong ties of nature, and she refused the petition. 
She afterwards offered him his liberty on condition of a re- 
nunciation of his faith; but he firmly resisted the lure; and 
having been reprieved from time to time he died in prison, 
in the fortieth year of his age; having passed nearly the 
eleven last in close captivity. 

Dadley, earl of Warwick, brother to the husband of Lady 
Jane Grey was pardoned also and died in prison soon after. 
He has left on the walls his badge of the lion and bear with 
the ragged staff, with a border of oak s rigs, roses, and two 
other species of flowers which he intended, as appears from 
the following lines, to be emblematical of his four brothers, 
Ambrose, Robert, Guildford, and Henry. 


; : “ YoW THAT THESE BEASTS DO WEL BEHOLD AND SE, 

MAY DEME WITH EASE WHERFORE HERE MADE THEY BE, 
WITH BORDERS EKE WHERIN ; 
4 BROTHERS NAMES WHO LIST TO SERCHE THE GROUND.” 





. omen 


* © This line may be filled up with the words, there may be found.” 
S 
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Under the name Thomas Rooper with the date 1705, 
which probably may connect the unhappy sufferer with Sir 


Thomas More’s son in law, appears the figure of a skeleton 
with this line in French. 


“* Per passage penible passons a port plaisant.”” 


Two years before the same sentiment had been written in 
English by Arthur Poole. 


* A passage perillus makethe a port pleasant.’’ 
Whose hand still earlier had thus marked his abode in cap- 
tivity. | 
“ DEO, SERVIRE. 


PENITENTIAM. INIRE. 
FATO. OBEDIRE. 
REGNARE. EST. 

A. POOLE. 
1564. 
1.H.S.”” 


In an apartment on the basement floor is a nameless dir 
tich which might serve as a motto for a penitentiary. 


“ THE MAN WHOM THIS HOUSE CAN NOT MEND 
HATHE EVIL BECOM AND WORSE WILL END.’ 


Nor is this tower without still more recent memorials ; two 
epitaphs, one on a goldfinch, the other on a cat, named 

itizen, are written on the wall of the upper chamber, by 
John Augustus Bonney, a person who was apprehended for 
high treason with Horne Tooke, and Thelwall, in the year 
1794. ‘They are not worth the trouble of transcription. 

Tradition assigns a gloomy chamber in the Bowyer Tower 
as the scene of George Duke of Clarence’s murder. In the 
Jewel Tower are deposited the regalia. The office of keeper 
of the jewels was once a post of great honour and emolumeat. 
Henry VIIT. bestowed it on Cromwell, Earl of Essex. In 
Charles IInd’s time, the salary and perquisites amounted 
1300/. yearly ; and the holder of it took precedence next 
privy councillors and dined at the baron’s table on 
coronation. Since that reign the fees have princi 
merged in the office of Lord Chamberlain. 

Sir Gilbert Talbot was master of the jewels in 1673, whet 
Blood made his famous attempt upon them. ‘They were 
trusted to the immediate custody of one Talbot Edwards, 
who died at more than eighty years of age, and is buried @ 
St. Peter’s chapel: from the relation of this venerable 
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man and other sources Mr. Bayley has compiled the following 
yarrative of the transaction. 


“ About three weeks before this audacious villain made his attempt 
upon the crown, he came to the Tower in the habit of a parson, 
with a long cloak, cassock, and canonical girdle, accompanied by 
a woman whom he called his wife. They desired to see the rega- 
lia, and just as their wishes had been gratified, the lady feigned 
sudden indisposition : this called forth the kind offices of Mrs, Ed- 
wards, the keeper’s wife, who having courteously invited her into 
their house to repose herself, she soon recovered; and on their 
departure professed themselves thankful for this civility. 

“A few days after, Blood came again, bringing a present to 
Mrs. Edwards of four pairs of white gloves, from his pretended 
wife; and, having thus begun the acquaintance, they made fre. 
quent visits to improve it. After a short respite of their compli- 
ments, the disguised ruffian returned again: and, in conversation 
with Mrs. Edwards, said that his wife could discourse of nothing 
but the kindness of those good people in the Tower: that she 
had long studied, and at length bethought herself of a handsome 
way of requital. You have, quoth he, a pretty young gentlewo- 
man for your daughter, and I have a young nephew, who has two 
or three hundred a year in land, and is at my disposal, If your 
daughter be free, and you approve it, I'll bring him here to see 
her, and we will endeavour to make it a match. This was easily 
assented to by old Mr. Edwards, who invited the parson to dine 
with him on that day: he readily accepted the invitation ; and, 
taking upon him to say grace, performed it with great seeming de- 
votion, and, casting up his eyes, concluded it with a prayer for 

king, queen, and royal family. After dinner he went up to 
see the rooms, and, observing a handsome case of pistols hang 
there, expressed a great desire to buy them, to present to a young 
lord who was his neighbour ; a pretence by which he thought of 
disarming the house against the period intended for the execution 
of his design. At his departure, ‘ which was a canonical benedic- 
tion of the good company, he appointed a day and hour * to bring 
his young nephew to see his mistress; which was the very day that 
he made his daring attempt.’ 

“ The food old gentleman had got up ready to receive his 
guest, and the daughter was in her best dress to entertain her ex- 
pected lover; when, behold, parson Blood, with three more, came 
to the jewel-house, all armed with rapier blades in their canes, and 
every one a dagger, and a brace of pocket pistols. Two of his 
Companions entered in with him, on pretence of seeing the crown, 
and the third stayed at the door, as if to look after the young lady, 


a 


*“ The ninth of May, between seven and eight o’clock in the morning. —The 
» Bot very seasonable for sach an interview, was accounted for by the excuse 
_ two friends, whom he wished to bring with him to see the regalia, were about 
leave town early that morning.” 
$2 
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a jewel of a more charming description, but in reality as a watch 
e daughter, who thought it not modest to come down till sh 
was called, sent the maid to take a view of the company, and 
bring a description of her gallant ; and the servant conceiving that 
he was the intended bridegroom who stayed at the door, bei 
the youngest of the party, returned to soothe the anxiety of ber 
young mistress with the idea she had formed of his person. 

«© * Blood told Mr. Edwards, that they would not go up stain 
till his wife came, and desired him to shew his friends the crown 
to pass the time till then; and they had no sooner entered the 
room, and the door, as usual, shut, than a cloak was thrown over 
the old man’s head, and a gag put in his mouth. 

* Thus secured, they told him, that their resolution was to have 
the crown, globe, and sceptre ; and, if he would quietly submit to 
it, they would spare his life; otherwise he was to expect no metcy, 


He thereupon endeavoured to make all the noise he possibly could, 


to be heard above; they then knocked him down with a wooden 
mallet, and told him, that, if yet he would lie quietly, they would 
spare his life ; but if not, upon his next attempt to discover them, 
hey would kill him:’ Mr. Edwards, however, according to his 
own account, was not intimidated by this threat, but strained 
himself, to make the greater noise, and in consequence recei 
several more blows on the head with the mallet, and was stabbed 
in the belly: this again brought the poor old man to the grouné, 
where he Jay for some time in so senseless a state, that one of the 
villains pronounced him dead. Edwards had come a little to him- 
self, ind, hearing this, lay quietly, conceiving it best to be thougit 
so. The booty was now to be disposed of, and one of them, 
named Parrot *, put the orb in his breeches: Blood held th 
crown under his cloak ; and the third was about to file the sep 
tre in two, in order that it might be placed in a bag, brought f@ 
that arn ; but fortunately, the son of Mr. Edwards, who ba 
been in Flanders with sir John Talbot, and on his landing in Eng 
land had obtained leave to come away, post, to visit his fathe, 
happened to arrive whilst this scene was acting ; and on coming# 
the door the person that stood centinel asked, with whom he wow! 
speak ? to which he answered, that he belon to the house; a 
rceiving the person to be a stranger, told him that if he hada! 
usiness with his father that he would acquaint him with it, w. 
so hastened up stairs to salute his friends. This unexpected st 
dent spread confusion amongst the party, and they instantly # 
camped with the crown and orb, leaving the sceptre yet unfiled. 
“The aged keeper now raised himself upon his legs, forced ® 
ag from his mouth, and cried, treason! murder! which de® 
heard by his daughter, who was, perhaps, anxiously expecting ® 
other sounds, ran out and reiterated the cry. The alarm now® 


— 


* « He was a silk dyer in Southwark, and, in the rebellion, had been a ® 
pant under major genera! Harrison.” 
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came general, and young Edwards and his brother-in-law, captain 
Beckman, ran after the conspirators; whom a warder put himself 
in a position to stop ; but Blood discharged a pistol at him, and he 
fell, although unhurt, and the thieves proceeded safely to the next 
: where one Si!l, who had been a soldier under Cromwell, 
stood centinel: but he offered no opposition, and they accordingly 
the drawbridge. Horses were waiting for them at St. Ca- 
therine’s gate, and as they ran that way, along the Tower wharf, 
they themselves cried out, s/ep the rogues: by which they passed 
on unsuspected till captain Beckman overtook them. At his head 
Blood fired another pistol, but missed him, and was seized. Under 
the cloak of this daring villain was found the crown, and, although 
he saw himself a prisoner, he had yet the impudence to struggle 
for his prey ; and when it was finally wrested from him, said, Jt was 
agallant attempt, however unsuccessful ; it was for a crown! P. 197.” 


A few stones fell out in the struggle but nothing consi- 
derable was eventually missing. Blood, who was the son of 
a blacksmith in Ireland, and who had already distinguished 
himself by several atrocious crimes ; among ‘whieh one was 
anearly successful attempt to bang the Duke of Ormond at 
Tyburn, saved his life on this occasion by a bold answer. 
Charles II. examined him in person, and to a question relative 
to the persons concerned in the attack on the Duke of Or- 
mond, Blood replied, ‘‘ that he never would betray a friend's 
life, nor deny a guilt in defence of his own.” This frankness, 
added to the confession of a design once entertained against 
the king himself, in which he had been checked at the very 
moment of projected assassination “ by an awe of majesty,” 
captivated the good nature of the easy Charles: Blood was 
pardoned, and had a pension of 500/. a year bestowed upon 
bim in Ireland. Lord Arlington was commissioned by the 
king to state his pleasure that the Duke of Ormond should 
drop the prosecution which he had commenced against this 
desperate ruffian. Lord Arlington was about to assign 
Charles’s reasons when the duke stopped him by a memora- 
ble reply. ‘* If his Majesty can forgive Blood’s stealing the 
crown, he may easily pardon his attempt upon my life; and 
if such be his Majesty's pleasure that is a sufficient reason 
for me ;—Your Lordship may spare the rest.” 

In the Record Tower, the earliest Rolls extant are forty- 
one containing a miscellaneous collection of grants and 
charters from the time of Edward the Confessor to the be- 
ganing of the thirteenth century. ‘The Chancery Rolls com- 
mence in King John’s reign. From the accession of Henry LIT. 

ey are for the most part in an unbroken series to the death 
of Edward IV.; in number exceeding 2200. They may be 
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briefly comprehended under the following heads. Almaip 
Rolls, Charter Rolls, Close Rolls, Conventiones Pacis, — 
Coronation Rolls, Extracta Donationum, Fine Rolls, Fread 
Rolls, Gascoign Rolls, Liberate Rolls, Norman Rolls, Par. 
liament Rolls, Patent Rolls, Perambulation Rolls, Redisse. 
sin Rolls, Roman Rolls, Scotch Rolls, Statute Rolls, Trea- 
ties and Truces, Welsh Rolls. 


“ Besides the rolls comprehended in the above-mentioned gene 
ral series, there is a vast collection of other records kere in 
the Tower, of an equally important nature. Among may be 
particularly noticed the Inquisitions post mortem, and Ad quod 
damnum; writs and returns of knights, citizens, and burgesses to 
parliament ; the hundred rolls, and forest claims; rolls containing 
the homage of the nobility and great men of Scotland to king 
Edward the First, and the taxation roll of the same reign ; thereare 
_ also treaties of peace ; letters of foreign princes and states ; instruc- 

tions to ambassadors ; papal bulls: petitions to parliament, and to 
the king and council ; privy-seal warrants ; > bills, and a great 
— of writs, and miscellaneous rolls and documents. 

‘¢ These are all comprised under the title of the records of the 
court of chancery, and they form a collection of memorials of the 
highest national and individual importance: indeed, they are the 
ground-work of the constitution; the basis of the laws; ands 
source, without the aid of which, * no story of the nation can be 
written or proved.” P, 224, 


The preservation and arrangement of these national tres 
sures has employed the attention of government for some 
years past ; and considerable progress has been made in this 
great work from time to time. The importance of the 
records may be estimated by this short remark of Mr. Bayley, 
*‘ there is not one of the ancient nobility of the realm 
could prove either his title to his estates, or his rank # 
peer, if they were to be called in question without their aid; 
nor is there a person of landed property in the kingdom whe 
is not vitally interested in their preservation.” ‘The custody 
of the records is confided to a my appointed for — 
the Master of the Rolls under the king’s sign manual; 
the charge is esteemed one of honour and importance 
Queen Elizabeth gave it to Lambard, the 
known in his life time as the handsome man of Kent ; and 
always chose to receive his reports from himself in perso® 
Selden held it under the Parliament; and on the Restoration 
it was given to the notorious William Prynne. Was nt 
this a goodly a. in which a reprieved thief was i 
and a crop ear'd libeller promoted to trust and favour! Bet 
Charles knew how to throw sops when he wished to stop® 
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troublesomne barking. Some one asked him what should be 
done with Prynne to keep him quiet? ‘‘ Why,” said the 
king, “let him amuse himself with writing against the ca- 
tholics, and poring over the records in the ‘Tower :” and his 
tent was made out accordingly. The fruits of his own 

which this indefatigable “ helluo libroram” presented to the 
library of Lincoln’s Inn amount to forty volumes in folio and 
quarto, containing nearly two hundred different works. In 
our own time Mr. Lysons has filled this office with honour to 
himself, and advantage to the public; and on his death in 
1819, he was sueceeded by Mr. Petrie, the present learned 
and diligent keeper. . 

A single department of the Tower remains to'bé noticed ; 
and it is that which is most familiar to ourselves and proba- 
bly to many of our readers also ;'the menagerie. Henry III. 
kept a bear in the Tower, for whose maintenance the sheriffs 
of London were commanded to pay fourpence a day. A 
quarter of mutton was allowed daily for Edward I1Irds, lion, 
and three halfpence for his ne the man perhaps would 
readily have exchanged with beast. Subsequently, the 
lion and the leopard each received sixpence a day, while se- 
veral esquires confined there as prisoners were obliged to be 
content with a penny for their support. We wonder whether 
the Poet Laureat was among the number. 


“ Non habit infelix Numitor quod mittat amico ; 
Quintille quod donet habet : nec defuit illi 
Unde emeret multa pascendum carne Leonem 
Jam domitum : constat leviori bellua sumtu 
Nimirum, et capiunt plus intestina Poetz.” ; 


The plates to this volume are well executed : more particu- 
larly the general view as frontispiece ; and the interesting 
copy of the survey made in 1507. Mr. Bayley promises a 
secund part to complete his work ; and if it is pet together 
with as much spirit and fidelity as this pernas of his labours 
we shall be right glad to hear of its early appearance. 
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Few crimes of the French Revolution were more atrocious 
in themselves, or excited deeper commiseration for the suf- 
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ferers by them, than the invasion and conquest of the United 
Cantons: and the period distinguished by those calamitous 
events has already found an able historian in Mr. Planta, 
We turn with pleasure to his present little volume, which is 
intended to record such circumstances as have occurred in 
the valleys of Swisserland since the destruction of the Fede. 
rative Government in 1798. Fortunately the scenes which 
he has now to paint are of a more tranquil nature, than those 
upon which his pen has heretofore been employed ; and if 
there is less of striking incident to occupy it, we must, at the 
same time, call to mind, that striking incident is too often 
purchased by the surrender of human happiness ; and that the 
most brilliant periods in history, are not those in which the 
great interests of mankind have been most progressive: but 
on the other hand, that the few intervals of profound repose 
which the chronicles of nations present, however unattractive 
to the composer or the reader of annals, have been by far 
the most beneficial to the real actors on the theatre of life. 
The ‘* History of the Helvetic Confederacy,” terminated 
with the destruction of the Underwalders by Schawemberg. 
The present view opens with a brief sketch of the internal 
causes which assisted the arms of the French in dissolving 
the Union. Among these will be found the difference of 
religions, local interests, dialects, and domestic habits, which 
marked the separate members of the league ; the great dis- 
a of power among the several Cantons, and their unqua- 
ified independence on each other: the obedience to the 
decrees of the general diet of Arau having been, for the most 
part, optional. The singular nature of the complicated juris- 
dictions which prevailed in many of the free districts is shewn, 
by the reference of the Italian Bailiwicks in spiritual concerns 
to the Bishop of Como, and in seculars to their sovereign can- 
tons. So far indeed did the immunities on such occasions 
extend, that the inhabitants of Neufchatel, tliough dependent 
upon the King of Prussia, served in large bodies in the army 
of France, during the seven years’ war, without imputation 
of dishonour or rebellion. These numerous incongruities 
forebade a hope of any anent union; and on turning te 
the history of the fall of Swisserland, we shall readily perceive 
that the policy of attacking in detail, which France had learnt 
to practise elsewhere with so great success, was called into 
piey with greater effect in no other part of Eurupe than the 
nited Cantons; between which she had previously taken 


care to exasperate and inflame the existing causes of jea- . 


lousy and disagreement. The patriotism of individuals was 


little able to combat the revolutionary principles, which the 
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agents of the Directory had long disseminated from Basle, 
the metropolis and emporium of Jacobinism ; and when the 
storm burst with all its collected fury upon the wavering and 
improvident Bernese, the heroic exertions of d’Erlach and 
Steiguer in the field, were as unavailing as their wisdom had 
already proved in the cabinet. In the hour of danger, the 
Swiss were not wanting to their country in valour; but by 
the “ better part of valour,” if they would have used it, it is 
not impossible that the hour of danger might have been pre- 
vented. By a vigorous shew of arms, Geneva, at an earlier 

iod, had been rescued from the artifices of the invader ; 
and if the Diet convened at the beginning of 1798 had called 
forth a general levy of the Cantons, instead of contenting 
itself by the mock renewal of the league of Stanz, it is more 
than probable that Brune at least at that moment, would have 
given up his design of attack. 

The conquest of Berne was followed by the promulgation 
of the usual Constitution imposed by France on its van- 
quished provinces. Without regard to those Cantons which 
were even then in arms, or against which no pretext of spo- 
liation had as yet been invented, the whole country was por- 
tioned into eighteen districts.; and these in were sub- 
divided into communities and municipalities ; a Directory of 
five presided over two Legislative Councils; and, under the 
plausible appearance of reform, all property, whether public 
or private, coed its way into the treasury of Erance, and 
replenished the military chest which. was to supply the ex- 
pences of the Egyptian expedition. 

The state of Swisserland during the three years which 
succeeded the conquests of Brune and Schawemberg, is 
marked by intestine commotion, anarchy, and all the horrors of 
military occupation. In 1799, this unhappy country was the 
theatre of war between the French and Austro-Russian armies: 
and the deliverance, which in the commencement of the cam- 
paign had been so nearly effected by the successes of the Arch- 
duke Charles, was frustrated in theend by the timid and selfish 
foley of the cabinet, under the orders of which he acted. 

e never can read the disappointments of the veteran 
Suvaroff, after his brilliant passage of St. Gothard, without 
the most lively emotion ; and we listen with equal commisera- 
tion and disgust to the well-founded complaints of the violated 
faith and “‘ shameful equivocal promises” of the Austrians, by 
which the last days of this grey-haired hero were embittered 

and overclouded. It scarcely needed the neglect of his - 
msane and tyrannical master to complete the mortification of 
septuagenarian conqueror; and his heart was. broken, 
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(even before Paul refused him access to his imperial : 
and the honours due to his rank, ) when he found the fruits of 
his triumphs in Italy were to be destroyed in Swisserland, by 
the cowardice and treachery of the court of Vienna. 

At the close of 1802, the First Consul, Bonaparte, offered 
his mediation to the eighteen Cantons, through General 
Rapp; and the offer was made effective by a continued influx 
of French troops, and an order for disarming the natives. 
A new federal union was adopted, and sanctioned, under this 
compulsory mediator, in February, 1803 ; the leading features 
of which were, the abolition of the prerogatives of families, 
and the emancipation of the subject provinces. Whatever 
objection may be raised to this imperious mandate, which 
forced a constitution upon a country which had a natural 
right to chuse its own government, it must be confessed that 
Swisserland was benefited by Bonaparte’s interposition. 
Much was gained by the establishment of a single power to 
which every appeal was final; and the rage of party being 
awhile repressed, the talents, which had been enslaved to 
faction, were turned into channels more advantageous to the 

ublic weal. It is to this period of temporary repose which 

wisserland enjoyed after her long distractions, that Mr. 
Planta refers the revival, if not the origin, of many instita- 
tions for which she has latterly been distinguished. ‘Without 
entering into any farther disquisition upon the merits of 
demerits of the establishments of Pestalozzi and Fellenberg, 
it must be admitted that they could not have arisen amid 
the terrors of foreign war, or the convulsions of political 
hatred. 

On the peace of Presburg, the Swiss received from both 
parties the most solemn assurances of the strict observance 
of their neutrality. The battle of Jena placed Bonaparte at 
the zenith of his glory, and the consequence was, a change 
of tone towards Swisserland. It may be as well to recall to 
our readers, in the concise and energetic words of Mr. Planta, 
the position of Europe in 1807, and the gigantic power which 
Napoleon then wielded. 


“ He had four kings of his creation; all the dominions of the 
Prussian monarchy were in his occupancy ; Venice was annexed to 
the kingdom of Italy; part of the Tyrol was conferred by him 08 
the King of Bavaria; and the sove ty of Neufchatel was made 
over to his Marshal, Berthier. All the German States, Italy, 
Spain, Holland, Swisserland, and Turkey, were his obsequious 
allies. England was staggered at the enormity of her National | 
Debt, and would perhaps gladly have looked on, had the i 


By known how to put bounds to his extravagant ambition.” 
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In reply to the remonstrances which the Cantons laid 


before him he comprised his demands under three’ heads, 


That ‘they should beware of disrespectful language against 
his person: that they should recal au their jegtuiiate in the 
British pay, and that they should forthwith provide their 
complement tg his own conscription. . 

e remaining acts of Bonaparte while his power con- 
tinned unbroken were little likely to conciliate attachment. 
Obedience he. had insured by overwhelming force, The 
Italian bailiwicks and the Valais were both incorporated 
with the French empire. The prohibitions against English 
eommerce were enforced with the most rigid severity, and 
contributions were heavily exacted without regard to the 
impoverished state of the country. The public authorities 
were loud in expressions of respect and fidelity; but dis- 
content was in the hearts of the people. 

The events of 1813, again brought the allied armies to the 
confines of Swisserland, and the. Landamman, Reinhard, 
drew a cordon of new raised troops along the frontiers, and 
declared the neutrality of the Cantons. a willingly 
ratified the act, for its acknowledgment would have secured 
him — attack on the side which he knew to be most as- 
sailable. 

The allied sovereigns admitted the neutrality, but from 
the necessity of the case demanded a free passage for their 
troops. In this dilemma (forthe power of Bonaparte was 
not then so shaken as to preclude the fear of a recovery, the 
consequences of which must have been dreadful to those who 
had profited by his adversity,) the Swiss.acted with prompt- 
ness and decision. They annulled the act of mediation, and 
resolved to strengthen their northern and western frontiers. 
New dissentions and animosities were the immediate conse- 
quence ; and it seemed as if anarchy was again prepared to 
rear itself with all its horrors. 

By virtue of a capitulation the Prince of Coburg took 
possession of Basle on 21st of December (1813,) and on that 
and the four following  « it is computed that not less than 
200,000 men proceeded through its gates to Alsatia. Other 
colamns advanced at the same time through Schaffhausen, 
Zaric, and Argau, to Berne, the Pays de Vuud, and Geneva. 
The privations and sacrifices consequent on the march even 
of a triendly army are not slight; and the terrified citizens 
considered the visit of the allies only as a prelude to still 
severer sufferings. 

The Senate of Berne took the lead in the re-establish- 
ment of an efficient administration ; and. voted the revival 
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of the old constitution as it stood before 1798, There were 
many things in this ancient feudal structure which required 
removal. The Pays de Vaud and Argan were anxious to 
= their independence of the Aristocratic Cantons 
rom which they had been severed by the Revolution ; Basle 
and Zuric from commercial reasons looked to France ; and 
the new districts, proud of their petty liberty, clamoured for 
the continuance of the mediation. 

To prevent the nataral consequences of this lamentable 
disorganization, the ministers of the allies recommended a 
special commission to investigate the principles of a new 
Constitution. The Swiss contented themselves with the re- 
petition of a useless Diet, in which the debates were an 
and tumultuous ; and a civil war seemed rapidly approaching. 

Fortunately the allied sovereigns met at Basle in Ja- 
nuary 1814, and the parade of 36,000 men in arms disposed 
the minds of the most factious agitators to more tranquil dis- 
cussion. The plenipotentiaries of the five leading powers of 
Europe were admitted to the Diet held in March, at Zaric. 
Their deliberations continued till September, when a final 
Constitution adopting the distribution into nineteen Cantons, 
and providing compensations for Berne and Basle, was 
voted by a majority of members. At the same time it was 
resolved to appeal to the allies then assembled in Congress 
for assistance in the establishment of the new government. _ 

These steps led the way to the official ‘‘ declaration of the 
powers on the affairs of the Helvetic Confederacy,” which 
was the basis of the Federal Act ultimately adopted. By 
this the perpetual neutrality of Swisserland was guaranteed. 
The x1x Cantons as they existed in 1813, were acknow- . 
iedged. The Valais, Geneva, and Neufchatel were united 
as three new Cantons to the Federation, and the bishopric of 
Basle and territory of Bienne were annexed to Berne. After 
some minor provisions, the necessity of a general amnesty 
was strongly impressed as the only means of consolidating 
the power of Swisserland as a nation. 

hen this protocol was referred by the deputies of the 
Helvetic Diet to their respective constituents, abundance of 
remonstrances as might be expected, poured in. The Gri- 
sons submitted to the loss of their sovereignty in the Italian 
provinces, but complained bitterly of the measure which strip- 
ped individuals of their landed property. The lower district 
of Underwalden refused any abandonment of its ancient 
Constitution, alleging their objection to be incorporated with 
other legislative ies, whose decrees they fancied might 
clash with their own favourite opinions and propensities. 
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At length in spite of these scruples the Diet succeeded in 
romulgating an act known under the title of the FEDERAL 
mpact. Herein x x11 Cantons mutually guarantee each 
others territory and constitution. The contingent of troops 
to be furnished by the general body is in the proportion of 
two soldiers from every hundred men, and amounts in the 
whole to 32,886. The contingent of money is fixed at 
540,107 French livres. All separate alliances are deprecated, 
and an important article settled the long contested question 
of political rights. 


“ Art. 7, Political Rights.—‘ The Confederacy sanctions the 
principle, that as, after the recognition of the twenty-two cantons, 
there exist in Swisserland no longer any subject provinces, so 
likewise the enjoyment of political rights can never, in any can- 


ton, become an exclusive privilege in favour of a particular class of 
citizens.’ ’” P, 52, 


Zurich, Berne, and Lucern, are termed directing Cantons, 
and a rotation of presidency in the Diet devolves upon each of 
these every two years. Various provisions aremade forseparate 
branches of adininistration ; and the Compact freely entered 
into was ratified by the most solemn oaths. 

We subjoin Mr. Planta’s account, respecting ecclesiastical 
matters. ‘They appear to us to be conducted with a very 
dangerous laxity. 


“ The reader has probably noticed that in the above Federal 
Act no decree or regulation is laid down for the administration of 
the Ecclesiastical concerns of the country, the 12th article only 
excepted, which provides for the further existence and guarantee 
of the convents and chapters, and the security of their p ies, as 
far as may depend on their respective Governments. Nor are the 
secondary treaties sufficiently explicit on the subject. May we not 
hence infer that the previous religious institutions did not appear to 
them to stand in need of any material corrective, and that in fact 
any partial emendation might safely be left to the local autho- 
rities? All that we can therefore gather from the documents hi- 
therto obtained, merely concerns the general system of church 
discipline relating to the collective body, and may be summed up 
under the following heads : 

‘* The Supreme Federal Tribunal or Diet cannot exercise any 
positive authority or jurisdiction in religious matters; and what- 
ever influence it may occasionally be called upon to exercise must 
depend entirely on the feelings and circumstances of the moment. 

“ The principal rights of su y, which seem to to 
each individual Canton, but which in fact extend over the w 
collectively, are: the exercise of a strict superinte | 
controul over all religious establishments by the supreme secular 
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power ; the right of examining into the mode of acquiring and dis. 

posing of all ecclesiastical and monastic property ; the liability of 

all such property to all burdens imposed by the state on secular 

 eayogenig ; and the subjection of all Papal bulls, pastoral letters, 
c. to 


the placet or exseguatur of Government, prior to their pub- 
lication. 


“ Only three bishoprics exist at present in the country; viz, 
those of | pevteetie or Friburg, of Sion and of Coire ; but it is in 
contemplation to establish two in addition, at Lucern and at 
Soleure. Besides these, the foreign sees of Milan, Como, and 
Annecy extend their jurisdictions over several parts of the country, 

“ Notwithstanding a few restrictive inhibitions in some of the 
Catholic cantons, such as Lucern, Friburg, &c., a general spirit of 
toleration seems to predominate throughout the republic ; and how 
far the Papal power has dwindled may be gathered from the . 
instance of the abbey of St. Gallen, the abbot of which, by his ar- 
bitrary proceedings, occasioned an insurrection in the year 1798, 
which drove him to seek refuge in a neighbouring state, and in the 
end brought: on the secularization of that venerable foundation. 
The sovereign Pontiff exerted all the means in his power to 
bring about the re-establishment of the chapter; but neither his 
dictates nor his intercessions could avail, the cantonal Diet firmly 
adhering to their decision.” P. 58. 


During the reign of 100 days the tranquillity of Swisser- 
land was once again threatened: but no time was lost to put 
the country in a state of defence, and 60,000 men presented 
themselves in arms. The Swiss regiments which had beeu 
raised for the service of Louis XVIII. remained firm to 
their allegiance ; and with the exception of five officers, (of 
whom it must be observed in palliation that they had followed 
Bonaparte ‘in all his campuigns) they refused to join the in- 
veda army; and having disbanded themselves, returned 
home. The storm passed away, and Basle was the only s 
as if in retribution for its former perfidy, which was affected 
by the 1 aoe! war. ave FEDERAL army ae received 
personal sanction of the great sovereigns in Congress, at 
second occupation of Paris; and the inviolability of the 
Swiss, and their independence from all foreign influence was 
declared to be conformable to the true interests of the po 
litics of Europe. 

Mr. Planta has drawn his narrative from the works of 
Meister, Usteri, Picot, and Marten; and the huge collection of 
official documents which have been presented to Parliament. 
We cannot take leave of him without expressing our thanks 
for the liberal manner im which by this separate Tract he has 
accommodated the purchasers of his former editions, and we 
trust he will be amply repaid by the extensive circulation of 
that which is forthcoming. 
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Art. V. The Rights of Sovereignty in Christian States 
defended in some chief particulars: a Charge delivered to 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of London, May 24, 
1821. With Dissertations and Collections illustrating 
the same Subject; with Reference to the Works of Mr. 
Hooker, and Bishop Warburton ; together with those of 
Grotius, De Marca, and others. By Joseph Holden 
Pott, A.M. Vicar of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and 
eg of London. 8vo. pp. 336. Rivingtons. 


Tuk justice of the wise man’s commendation of a word spo- 
ken in due season, is well illustrated by the work before us. 
The venerable Archdeacon of London has wisely improved 
the opportunity of communicating with the assembled Clergy 
of his Archdeaconry, by bringing under their consideration 
those great principles of our Protestant Establishment which 
have been too much neglected by some of our modern states- 
men, in their anxiety to promote a favourite measure. Ina 
short preface, the Archdeacon indeed diselaims, and doubt-. 
less with great sincerity, any intention of offering an opinion 
off those public measures which have been propounded, and 
may be drawn again into debate. And those who take up 
his volume, with a hope of finding in it any strictures on the 
views and objects. of the persons who now advocate the 
Roman Catholic claims ; or any remarks on the various 

which they have at different times recommended to the legi 
lature, will be disappointed. ‘The Archdeacon, like a wise 
master builder, looks to the foundations ; he does not occupy 
his own time, or that of the assembled.Clergy, in discussing 
the propositions which the wisdom of Parliament has already 
refused to entertain; or in anticipating the new shape in 
which the question may be next brought forward; or in 
pointing out the evils inseparable from the adoption of the 
measure, under any of the modifications to which it has been 
hitherto subjected: but he traces and vindicates the grounds 
on which those rinciples are built, in conformity with which 
our Protestant Establishment in Church and State has been 
settled, and every public measure by which the interests and 
security of that Establishment may be affected, should at all 
times be governed and restrained. A correct knowledge of 
these principles is, we humbly conceive, essentially requisite 
to the beneficial discussion of such questions as the supporters 
of the Roman Catholics are annaally forcing wpon-us : and 
4% they have not given us - proof of their accurate ac- 
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quaintance with them, there is a peculiar propriety in bring. 
ing them under the notice of the public, in those words m 
which the industry and talents of some of the ablest men this 
country ever produced have left them upon record, for the 
instruction and direction of their posterity. 

After a few introductory observations, the Archdeacon 
remarks upon the Spirit of Proselytism, as distinguished from 
true religious zeal ; the one shewing itself in an anxious de. 
sire by all methods to make converts to a party, the other 
labouring only to spread the knowledge of the Gospel in the 
world, without regard to any sinister motives, or factious ad- 
vantages. ‘The Pharisee whom our Saviour described, bore 
the distinguishing marks of the proselyting spirit ; and the 
Gnostic, the Heretic, the Donatist, mr the Papist have all 
inherited them; and as they have worked after the same pat 
tern, the effects produced by their labours have been similar. 

To those who maintain, that this spirit is one and the same 
with that honest zeal which ought to influence every Chrit 
tian, the Archdeacon replies, 


“Is this true? Have the wisest and the best men, the disciples 
of an heavenly Teacher, displayed this overbearing temper in all 
ages? Has their zeal been of that kind only to which the censure 
of our Lord applies? Do we find this temper grafted upon the in- 
junctions given by him to his own appointed witnesses ? Was it 
ever visible in their examples; St. Paul in his conversion, retained 
indeed his noble zeal for truth, but the blirid and headlong spirit 
of the Pharisee was — from thenceforth, by a steady mode 
ration, by discretion and forbearance, by a calm attendance on the 
will of God, exactly limited to what was fit and prudent in all 
cases. To which let it be added in answer to the taunting caviller, 
that the zeal which is so justly marked with censure, is found at 
all times in as high degrees of obstinacy and of headlong ° 
ness, in men who are professed and open enemies to all reli 
who stand forth as the foes to every good thing in every for 
They seldom fail to manifest the same indefatigable pains to warp 
the minds of others and to gather proselytes. I may safely leave 
it, then, to the good sense and experience of our own age, to dit 
tinguish between a steady zeal for all sound principles and for 
every good design, and a busy, meddling, overweening zeal, which 
carries with it at all times the morbid character by which its rest- 
less temper is excited, and its partial humour no less visibly d& 
noted. When, indeed, sincere and upright men, who do ne 


share in all the views of keener leaders, are contented to partake 
in i of their designs, they will not I trust, impute & 
fa A. 


to others, who may pause a little before they consent @ 

ield the cautionary limit, or to forego the present grounds of 

safety, even where the purpose is the noble one of redressing i 
7 
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cdnveniences and removing evils, which are frequently more easy 
to be seen arid'felt, than to be remedi a P. 3. 


These are observations which will naturally present them- 
selves to the mind of every thinking man, when he contem- 
plates the extraordinary union of various hostile spirits, to . 
promote the cause of concession to the Romish Church. All 
and each of those, who now support the claims of that domi- 
tieeting Charch, have felt her supremacy to be injurious to 
their interests. Experience has proved, that she has never 
yet possessed power, without exerting it for purposes as 
incompatible with the views of the political theorists whom 
she now reckons among her advocates, as they have been 
detrimental to the religious liberty for which her sectarian 
defenders have so fiercely contended. ‘The generations 
which have passed away were wise enough to see this. The 
politicians from whom our modern whigs have borrowed their 
fame without inheriting their principles, have gained an 
honourable place in history by their spirited and successful 
resistance of papal domination: and the dissenters of the 
same period, were clear-sighted enough to perceive, that the 
little finger of Rome, would be heavier than the loins of the 
Church of England; and that, if they united with the papists 
in overturning the mild authority of the Established Religion, 
they must expect to change a toleration, which left to the 
conscientious man, nothing more to wish for on the score of 
religion, for outward conformity to popish superstition, or a 
persecution which would destroy where it could not convert, 

modern statesmen, and modern sectarists have taken 

what they doubtless think a more enlarged and liberal view 
of the question: they seem to think, that the apprehensions 
which disturbed the rest. of their forefathers were the mere 
dreams of a disordered fancy.; and that the bulwarks, which 
theyerected against Romish aggression, were an unnecessary 
tration of jealousy and fear. } 

We may then adopt the Archdeacon’s language; and pre- 
sume that even they will allow, ‘ that those restrictions 
‘gainst which such urgent pleas have been put forward, were 
once at least deemed necessary.” 

* They are not the fetters, then, which have ‘been 
bigotry, or devised by headlong zealots; unless you will Soak io 
thet tainted class, the calmest and the wisest men, in all depart- 
ments, which this land hath ever bred. It is a generous 
= to think and believe, that 
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season for new measures, where improvement is the object, is ar. 
rived. It is a virtuous feeling which inclines men to think tha 
restraints which are sufficiently deplorable, and never warranted 
but by strict necessity, for preservation or defence, may at length 
be laid aside. It is too, let me be allowed to say, a sentiment as 
pure, as free from bigotry and headlong zeal, as full of all care for 
the public good; and above all, for the best interests of religion, 
on which the public good must be established, which dis 
others to use much caution and consideration; to look well to 
those direful and unchanging principles which first produced the 
sad necessity for civil and religious separations; principles which 
admit no variation and can suffer no abatement, since they bear 
the fancied seal, and plead the bold but unsupported challenge, of 
infallible authority.” P. 5. 


Of these principles, the first is that ‘‘ which limits the 
whole hope of salvation, and confines the christian name it- 
self to one portion of the Christian Church.” While thisis 
maintained, no ground can be found, on which the Romanists 
and the Protestant can meet with mutual confidence. The 
Roman Catholic, believing that no salvation can be found 
out of his own Church, will be urged by the strongest and 
best feelings of his nature, to snatch the Protestant from per- 
dition by any available means; by entreaty, argument or 
force: and a Protestant Church must ever be upen ber 
guard, against the invasions of those, who hold her very exis- 
tence in horror, as a snare and a trap for the souls of men. 


““ Who,” says the Archdeacon, “ would not strive for proselytes, 
if such a notion could be true? You may frame laws, and grant 
indulgences, in the generous hope of promoting union in the land; 
but where can be the points of mutual forbearance, where the 
warmest feelings of the heart are thus engaged on settled grounds 
of mispersuasion : not roused to contend for victory or power, but 
to snatch men from perdition.” P. 6. 


He anticipates the answer, that, admitting all this danger 
to he real, it cannot be prevented, and therefore ought not 
to be assailed by restraints on temporal rights. But, is! 
true that temporal rights as they are called, (and be it r 
membered that by temporal rights we are here to unders 
political power, which upon the principles of those who op- 
pose us is the right of no individual, but is given by society 
to those only who appear to the united body to be best fitted 
to promote its common welfare,) is it true, that restrai’ 
on such rights may not lessen the danger ? Experience 
seem to teach a contrary lesson ; and it scareely becomes 
who enjoy the blessings of a Protestant Establishment, 
sings which we believe to have been hitherto secured to™ 
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by those very restraints, to admit that the safe-guards pro- 
vided by our ancestors are nugatory, while they appear to us 
tohave produced their intended effects. 

We confess ourselves inclined to argue, that restraints on 
the possession of political power by individuals, may be law- 
fully inposed-by all societies : and that, in such a society as 
that in which we live, consisting of Church and State, united 
by a constitution guaranteeing to each its own privileges 
and security, in a mode compatible with the common interests 
of both ; it is not only lawful or expedient, but absolutely ne- 
cessary, to withhold political power, from all whose principles 
are essentially hostile to the security of either. 


“ Who can deny,”’ says the Archdeacon, “ that the same zeal 
which we know cannot be restrained by human laws, and is not 
the proper object of them, will not be abundantly assisted, and 
find its strength renewed by the influence of public credit, by the 
share to he acquired in legislative powers, and by wide and inti- 
mate participations in the public councils and mixed government 
ofthe country. It is not, I suppose, the wish to lend such strength 
to be employed against the Protestant Establishments with which 
the best interests and acknowledged basis of the government in 
this land are essentially connected.’ P, 7. 


This is undoubtedly a sound practical view of the ques- 
tion.- We are called upon to determine, not whether we will 
restrain the Roman Catholics, but whether we will grant 
them that power of which our ancestors, by sad experience 
of the use they made of it, were induced to deprive them. 
We have unhappily no reason to believe that their principles 
ee changed, we have therefore no inducements to alter our 
policy. 

There are but two ways in the Archdeacon’s opinion, in 
Which peace can be found, or security preserved. ‘The one 
is by achange of principle on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lies: but this he considers to be hopeless, as their boast is 
that all change is impossible. ‘The other is a change of feel- 
ing, and of this he thinks that the prospect is abundantly 
more favourable. It may be so; but to those who look for 
aay permanent security from such a change, we recommend 
4 serious consideration of the following passage. 


“ The misfortune is, with respect even to those sects which are 
less tied to fix determinations than the Church of Rome is, that 
er better feelings have prevailed over fierce and narrow decla- 
rations ; after what is frantic or fanatical, the growth of supersti- 
tious fancies or of wild delusion, has worked off, and is either co. 
‘ered or forgotten, the sect itself remains in all its separate dis- 
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tinctions, and with all the plausible improvement which arises 
from retaining what is good in life and manners, and which, though 
combined still with whimsical particulars, forms a real ground of 
solid worth. Thus the bond of union is irreparably a even 
where the worst features have been softened, and where a better 
garb has been assumed.” P.8. 


If an illustration of the truth of this remark is required, it 
may be furnished by the history of our own protestant divi- 
sions. When we trace them back to the original objections 
taken against our Church by the puritans, the nursing fathers 
of sectarianism, we shall find that scarcely any plea then 
urged by them as an apology for separation is now persisted 
in. The original grounds of disunion have been in great 
measure surrendered, at least in practice ; and on all these 
points a great change of feeling has taken place ; but the 
spirit of division still survives, and its influence is undimi- 
nished. 

Deprecating all querulous remarks, and every hasty or 
violent measure as unworthy of our cause and character; 
and protesting with equal earnestness against all negligence 
or indifference in so critical a juncture ; the Archdeacon con- 
ceives our best mode of defence to consist in a vindication of 
the main principles of union, against which at any time ac- 
cidental combinations or direct attacks are made. 


“The ground of union in this land, under the good care of Pro. 
vidence, derives its chief stability from that well defined and fun- 
damental rule of government, by which in every state and every 
country, things sacred and things civil should be subject to one 
Sovereign Supremacy. This was the first point which at the 
dawn of reformation in this land, was rescued from the gradual en 
croachments which had been made by those, who traversed rocks 
and seas, the natural limits of the states of this world, in order to 
fix a visionary throne, of more than magic power and mystic influ: 
ence, in the bosoms of far severed empires. 

*‘ Our aim must be, if it be yet possible, to convince the great 
body of our countrymen of the real excellence of that which they 
possess, in order that they may look well to what they are requi 
to give away. This is a task which in all reason we should think 
to be no hard one, and yet it is always found to be most difficult in 
practice : as if nothing could be seen to any just advantage wht 
aman holds already in his hand, and which he may continue 
retain, if he has the wisdom to understand his own good, and no 


to yield it as the child does the best thing which he possesses, fot 
any worthless counterfeit.” P,. 10. 


The law of England kuows but of one sovereign Powe: 
The King is the supreme head of the realm, in all caases 
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and over all persons, whether civil or ecclesiastical. The 
Roman Catholic does not admit the obligation of the law in 
this respect: he acknowledges the King as his sovereign in 
temporal causes only: in all spiritual concerns he conceives 
that his allegiance is due to another power, to the Pope as 
the supreme head of the Church on earth. 

The advocates of concession require us therefore to grant 
a complete participation of political power and influence in 
our free state to those who yield only a divided allegiance to 
the King who is its head; and profess that they owe obe- 
dience in some particulars to another sovereign, who is es- 
sentially hostile to one branch of our Constitution as by law 
established. When they are called upon to shew us how 
such a point can be safely conceded, the question is never 
fairly met; but an attempt is made to evade it, by a sophis- 
tical representation of the supremacy claimed by the Pope, 
that it may appear compatible with the legitimate rights of 
the Sovereign, and the safety of the State : as if, in this case 
at least, a kingdom might be divided against itself without 
being brought to desolation; and a man might serve two 
masters, without prejudice to the interests of either. Where 
then such opinions prevail, and are perseveringly defended, 
the rule must be plainly laid down, and the grounds on which 
itis framed as plainly stated: and for this purpose we can- 
not do better than use the words of the volume before us. 


“It is of the nature then and essence of all governments, of 
what kind soever they may be, and whatever societies they may 
include, to have all things subject in some measure to the sove- 
reign authority. From this subjection nothing is exempted but 
what belongs indeed to some rule, over which no pees of man 
can be rightfully exerted; such as the privilege of conscience : 
the duty of self-preservation; the regard to public welfare, as that 
forms the main end of laws and government; and more especiall 
the 7 which are prescribed by express and indubitable pre- 
cepts of divine authority clearly and sufficiently made known. 
With these restrictions, the principles of sovereignty in our own 
land, are applicable to all things and persons. They have been 
traced pots wars by our best writers to this fourfold ground ; to 
the common right, which I have just named, of sovereignty in all 
states and under every dispensation—to the pattern of the Jewish 
state particularly, sanctioned as that was by the divine appoint- 
ment, and displayed in a matter which was neither local nor pecu- 
liar—to the shin intimation of the will of God declared on this 
head in the page of Scripture, first in the word of prophecy con- 
cerning Christian states and rulers, and then in the subsequent 
directions which were given, with immediate reference to the civil 
power, by Christ himself and his first witnesses—and to the laws 
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of this realm, before they were overborne by foreign usurpation, 
These are the grounds which we have to maintain, and | trus 
that we never shall desert them.” P. 13. 


The propriety of giving to the Sovereign, sway inreligious 
causes, and over religious persons, follows from the necessit 
of religion itself, as the foundation of our common welfare, 
and mutual confidence. For religion being that, without 
which society cannot long subsist, nor the best interests of 
society be at all preserved ; the sovereign ruler, whose duty 
it is to watch over the interests, and maintain inviolate the 
bonds of society, must have the concerns of religion within 
his ken, and under his controul, In only one instance, as it 
has often been observed, has an attempt been made to govern 
a state without providing for religion; and the result has 
been such as will scarcely induce any wise or good man to 
wish that the experiment may.be repeated. ‘Two popular 
objections have been urged against a state religion. It has 
been said that as religion is a private and personal concern, 
the ruler ought not to interfere with its principles ; that he 
cannot controul its feelings, nor take cognizance of that in- 
ward tribute of sincere obedience which it exacts. — To this 
it is answered, that, as the outward act of obedience which 
the Sovereign is indisputably authorized, nay, bound to ex- 
act, will depend in great measure, for the zeal, punctuality, 
and effeet with which it is performed, on those religious prin- 
ciples which are and have been the only sure guides of human 
conduct to a good end ; unless he provide for the inculcation 
of these principles, it may be in vain for him to require the 
outward act of obedience. It is also alleged, that, if the 
Sovereign has a power of prescribing in matters of religion, 
he may prescribe things injurious to its interests, if he be 
either deceived himself, or thinks that his own interests will 

be served by upholding the deceptions which others may 
pce To this it is a sufficient reply, that all power rs 
ve abused in every instance in which it may be exerted. 
But, as it is necessary for the good of all, that power should 
be placed somewhere, though it may be abused ; to prevent 
its exercise in any thing of real moment, because it may by 
possibility be injuriously directed, would be as unsate i 


practice, as the plea on which that restraint is justified 
false in reasoning. | 


“‘ To deny the salutary power of civil rulers in things of chief 
moment in the common interests of men, so far as they are left to 
human arbitration, because men may abuse their power and pet- 
yert their reason, would be to impeach all governments, and @ 
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renounce the use of reason also. Men must consent about the 
first, and they must use their reason though it may mislead them ; 
for what else shall be their guide ? God never gave a rule to su- 
persede it. It is in the hand of God alone to guide and govern all 
things with unerring truth and wisdom, according to his gracious 
word and sacred promise to his Church and household.” P. 17. 


For a further elucidation of the important subject before 
him, the Archdeacon refers his hearers 


“ To the judgment of our own Divines, but more especially as 
their sense has been collected and enforced by the pen of Hooker, 
of whose work what was remarked of Barrow might have been as 
truly said, that he left nothing for others to supply. And so stood . 
the matter, until men grew weary of walking in one track, and 
until one eminent Divine of our own Church, who would never 
tread in any man’s steps, professed to give a model of his own.” 
P. 17. 


In the remainder of his Charge, the Archdeacon shews the 
points of difference between the doctrines held by Hooker and 
Warburton on this subject; and gives his suffrage for the 
former, as best according with Scripture, reason, and the 
judgment conformable to both, upon which the model of our 
own happy and well settled government in Church and State 
has been established. Hooker maintains that, though the 
Church and the Commonwealth be in themselves distinct and 
separate societies, there is no reason why one and the same 
person, or governing power, may not bear principal sway in 
both. He shews that 


“ © The heathen had their spiritual laws and causes always 
severed from the temporal: but this did not constitute two in- 
dependent states among them.’ He makes the same remark con- 
cerning Israel, and observes that, as this was the case ‘ where the 
Lord himself appointed both the temporal and spiritual jurisdic. 
tion ; some reason must be alleged why it should be otherwise 
inthe Church of Christ.’ He then lays down this as ‘ the priny 
ciple which the Church and commonwealth of this realm have 
decidedly adopted ;’ and he asks, ‘ whether in order to defeat the 
whole pretension which rests upon the perpetual reason and the 
constant ends of government, and hath the clear example of all 
states sacred and profane, it can be thought that kings by em, 
bracing Christianity, do thereby receive any such law as takes away 
from them the weightiest part of their sovereignty : whether being 
infidel, they might do more in causes of spat 8 than now they can 

ng true Believers, whether they must submit to a domestic or a 
foreign head, and be subject either to their subjects, or to a com- 
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mander of another country, and that in the chiefest things wherein 
commonwealths do stand.’ 

‘* Bishop Warburton ‘ maintains that the distinction between the 
societies is necessary and perpetual, which Hooker does not deny; 
but he will not admit with Hooker, that it is natural and proper that 
the Sovereign Power, in all things not excepted by divine appoint. 
ment, should retain their right of government over all persons and 
in all causes: nor will he grant that where the state is Christian, 
the same person who bears the chief sway has the right to rule as 
supreme over the Church. On the contrary, instead of maintaining 
with the whole stream of our best writers and divines the common 
right in this respect of sovereign princes, and the fit controul of 
Christian powers in Christian states upon the ground of this right, 
and on the score of mutual duty, he centends for a voluntary com- 
eee in which the Church resigns her independence for protection. 

Te makes the whole supremacy to be the result of this agreement. 
This is the peculiar feature of his scheme and constitutes its marked 
difference from that of Hooker, It lies open to much inconve 
nience, and is entangled with some inconsistency when he comes 
to replace, as he does, in every point, the leading principles which 
he professes to neglect: for whoever will look with attention 
through the work of Bishop Warburton, will find that after much 
shew of variation from preceding writers, and some marks of con- 
tempt too for their judgment, he replaces one by one, in remoter 
parts of his treatise, every stone which he professes to cast out 
from the first foundation of his own design. ‘There is this main in- 
convenience in his scheme, that what rests upon no fixed ground of 
common right, may be disputed without end. But surely it is just 
as reasonable to suppose with Mr. Hooker, that nothing hinders 
but that Christian princes may bear sway in Christian states, the 
voice of nature directing that there should be but one Sovereign 
Power in one state, and the Church never having had a privilege 
against this; as it is to suppose with Bishop Warburton, that Su- 
preme Powers may rule upon compact or agreement, and that the 
Church may yield its privileges for the sake of the protection 
given. The author of the Alliance grants that without that pro- 
tection, the Church could not long subsist as a society, and yet he 
will not allow the provision made to this effect to have been ap- 
pointed by the laws of Providence. He refers us for the grounds 
of it to mutual consent for mutual benefit. Such is the chief par- 
ticular for the sake of which this ingenious writer makes a shew of 
forsaking all preceding authorities, though in fact, having 
— the point of mutual benefit, which has never been dispu 


e comes round to the same position which had been before so well 
established and defended.” P. 20. 


The Archdeacon then proceeds to sum up Hooker's argu 
ment. 


“ The sum of Mr. Hooker’s judgment appears then to be, that 
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the Christian dispensation did not take away the original authority 
and just rights of civil governors ; but left to them all such power 
as they ever had over all persons and causes, with the 

exceptions of those things which are determined and provided by 
the laws of God, whose own word, in such particular respects, 
prevents that total devolution of authority which both Locke and 
Warburton appear to think might take place where any right for 
prescribing in such things, should be granted.” P. 20. 


And again, 


*“ Mr. Hooker never denies that God hath prescribed for the 
government of the Church the standing and perpetual laws of his 
revealed will, of which the Scripture is the sole depository. He 
shews plainly that there are ministerial powers invested in the spi- 
ritual Pastor which can belong to no other. 

“ He draws this conclusion, ‘ that for the received laws and 
liberties of the Church, the King hath supreme authority, but 
against them, never.’ 

“ In a word the personal union of the Church and Common- 
wealth, where the same individuals compose both, cannot be de- 
nied: but this does not destroy the natural distinction of societies, 
or cancel those rights which belong essentially to each, The spi- 
ritual Pastor retains his privilege of which he cannot be divested, 
and the sovereign Power + its supremacy within those limits 
which the word of God, and the known ends of government must 
always put. It is impossible to deny that this Supremacy may be 
exercised in things relating to religion by the Sovereign Power in 
Christian States, unless we will take one of these opinions, either 
that the Christian character itself excludes all such dominion; or 
restrains it to a fancied reign of Christ on earth, distinct from his 
universal rule ; or confines it to his Ministers alone ; or vests it in 
some supposed vicegerent to whom it is thought to be derived. 
All these notions have had their turn in the world, and are most 
Opposite to Scripture, reason, and the judgment (conformable to 
both) upon which the model of our own happy and well settled 
at anse in Church and State, hath —- ma - 

* Thus by defending the capacity and privileges of Sovereign 
Power to ear sway in all nda tay that are left free to discretion, 
and by shewing at the same time the perpetual exception as to 
things determined and provided by Divine authority, Mr. Hooker 
has for ever overthrown both the wild suggestions of Erastian theo- 
rists, and the groundless claim of a perpetual empire in the Church, 
P nemient, even in Christian countries, on the Sovereign Power.” 

» 24, 


The concluding passage of the Charge is as follows: 


“* Whatever may be the wish of any man to — indulgences, 
for which no man feels more heartily inclined I do, even to 


the utmost point beyond which it may be impossible to go further, 
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and yet preserve the limits which have been so hardly won 
from inroad and encroachment, yet let us look well to fixed and 
well laid principles ; for if they shall be weakened or conceded 
it may cost a bitter strife for their recovery. The value of things 


once yielded is ill learned by the loss itself which takes place, 
and by the consequences which ensue.” P. 27. 


We have given this extract with pleasure, and we 
fully aecord with its spirit. At the same time, we do not 
hesitate to express our solemn and deliberate conviction, a 
conviction, as we believe, not formed on slight grounds; 
certainly not with unbecoming haste, or upon a mere super- 
ficial examination of the question; that greater indulgences 
cannot be safely granted ; because we have already arrived at 
that ‘ point, beyond which it is impossible to go further, and 
at the same time to preserve the limits which have been so 
hardly won from inroad and encroachment.” 

The Dissertations and Collections which form the larger 
portion of this volume, are intended to illustrate the main 
subject of the Charge, by producing the sentiments of the 
most illustrious writers on the question which it discusses; 
and at the same time to justify the observations which the 
Archdeacon has thought it right to make upon “ the al- 
liance” of Bishop Warburton, by some references to the work 
itself. He has thought it necessary to apologize for the 
length to which these dissertations and collections have been 
extended, and the disproportionate size of them as compared 
with the Charge which they are intended to illustrate. 

‘The apology we will venture to say was unnecessary. 
Every reader who wishes to investigate this important, and 
in some respects difficult question, will feel grateful to the 
Archdeacon for the materials which he bas thus accumulated ; 
und the judgment with which he has selected, from many 
ponderons volumes, the sentiments of men who have long 
been considered as the greatest authorities on such subjects. 

Taking the known rule of St. Augustin as the text on 
which his comments are to be raised ; “‘ in hoc Reges Deo 
servire, in quantum Reges sunt, siin suo regno bona jubeant, 
mala prohibeant; non solum que pertinent ad humanam so- 
cielatem, verum etiam que pertinent ad divinam religio- 
nem*:” the Archdeacon shews how ably it was explained 
and defended by the illustrious writers of our own Church, 
in that most learned period of her history which comprises 
the interval from the accession of Elizabeth to the Resto- 
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* * August. Cantr. Crescon. lib, 5. c. 54." 
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ration. He appeals to Whitgift and Bancroft; he prodaces 
at some length the opinions of Jewell, who in defending his 
Apology against Harding, takes “? this cause; and he 
cites several passages from Bishop Bilson, whose judgment 
was formed on a most accurate knowledge of the history of 
the primitive Church, and a clear view of the difference 
between the offices of lay and spiritual governors, and the su- 
premacy which the former might lawfully exercise without in- 
terfering with the peculiar functions of the latter. The same 
line of argument was pursued by the learned Bishop Andrews, 
hy Bishop Carleton, Archbishop Bramhall, Jeremy Taylor, 
and Falkner. From the well known, and unanswerable 
treatise of Isaac Barrow he cites but one short passage, as 
he had before appealed to his authority in his Charge, and as 
a subsequent section of this Appendix is chiefly occupied by 
a selection of extracts from this work and his discourse of 
the unity of the Church. Having thus produced the testi- 
mony of some of the ablest divines of our Church, the next 
author whom he cites is the unhappy Charles Ist. who had 
studied the nature, privileges, and powers of the Christian 
Church with great attention, and was eminently qualified to 
give a correct opinion on the subject under consideration. 


“There is an authority” says the Archdeacon, “ to which J 
shall now refer, which appears to me in a very special manner to 
explain most happily what Bishop Warburton makes to be a 
matter of concession. That which Bishop Warburton makes to be 
a voluntary cession of some part of the natural independency of 
the Church, and which Bishop Bilson intimates to be no morc than 
an application of the natural right of Sovereign Powers where the 
Christian faith is entertained, ‘ acting thereby with a better qua- 
lified exertion of their general care for sacred things ;’ this is more 
distinctly stated in the answer of King Charles the First, to the 
Commissioners at the Isle of Wight. Nothing can be more exact 
than that reply. It runs thus, ‘his Majesty secs no necessity that 
the Bishops, challenge to the power of jurisdiction should be at all 
times as large as the exercise thereof appeareth at some times to 
have been; the exercise thereof being variable according to the 
various condition of the Church in different times ; and therefore 
his Majesty doth not believe that the Bishops under Christian 
Princes do challenge such an amplitude of jurisdiction to belong 
unto them in respect of their ecclesiastical office precisely, as was 
exercised in the primitive time by Bishops before the days of Con. 
stantine. The reason of the diflerence being evident, that in those 
former times under Pagan Princes the Church was a distinct 
of itself divided from the Commonwealth, and was governed by its 

own rules and Rulers, The Bishops therefore of those times, 
though they had no outward coeycive power over men’s persons or 
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estates, yet in as much as every Christian man when he became a 
member of the Church did ipso facto, and by that his own volun. 
tary act, put himself under their government, they exercised a 
very large power of jurisdiction in spiritualities ; in making eccle- 
siastical canons ; receiving accusations ; convening the accused; 
examining witnesses ; judging of crimes ; excluding such as they 
found guilty of scandalous offences from the Lord’s Supper, en. 
joining penances upon them ; casting them out of the Church ; re- 
ceiving them again upon their repentance. But after that the 
Church under Christian Princes began to be incorporated into the 
Commonwealth, whereupon there must of necessity follow a com- 
plication of the civil ve ecclesiastical Powers, the jurisdiction of 
Bishops (in the outward exercise of it) was subordinate unto and 
limitable by the Supreme Civil Power, and hath been and is at this 
day so acknowledged by the Bishops of this realm*.” This acca- 
rate and perspicuous determination of a question in which that 
Prince was so well skilled, was written but a few months before the 
close of his eventful life : it was written by one who at his greatest 
need, and when deprived of all helps from his own eminent Divines, 
knew well how to state and defend such points against all oppo- 
nents and under every present disadvantage.” P. 38. 


The last writer of this period whom the Archdeacon brings 
forward is Mason ; that wise master builder, as bis quibble- 
loving sovereign used to call him, who, in his ‘‘ Vindication 
of the Church of England,” has drawn an accurate distinction 
between the power claimed for the civil magistrate, and the 
right use of this power ; and has asserted that the authority of 
Christian kings in this particular cannot be less than that of 
the Jewish rulers. As the latter were, ‘‘ Supremi Guberna- 
tores in rebus ecclesiasticis, proinde similis honor piis regi- 
bus sub evangelio quoque est tribuendus +.” P. 41. 

To the testimony of writers of our own communion, the 
Archdeacon subjoins that also of others of our country, un- 
happily divided from us, but bearing a like suffrage with us 
in this respect. He shews that the London ministers in 1647, 
in their joint work concerning the divine right of Church 
government, maintained very fully the common right of the 
supreme power in the state, in things relating to religion. 
| take a methodical view of the subject, and distinctly 
establish each of the four fundamental principles which the 
Archdeacon has laid down in his charge. And they add ip 


conclusion, that 


“ This is not their private judgment, or the — of some few 
particular persons touching the granting or bounding the magistrates 





* «© Lib, 3. ch. 1.5, a 
t “ King Charles the First's Third Paper at the Isle of Wight.” 
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er about matters of religion ; but with us we have the su 
of many reformed Churches, who in their confessions of faith pub. 
lished to the world do fully and clearly express themselves to the 
the same effect,” P.45. 


He brings forward Baxter, as holding the same opinions : 
and Prynne, as citing the authority of history to shew that, 
even in the time of Mary, bigoted as she was to the views, 
and subservient in other respects to the claims of Popery, 
the Convocation did nothing in matters of doctrine or dis- 
cipline, but what the queen first directed. He then produces 
the same acute disputant arguing for the supremacy in ec+ 
clesiastical as well as civil matters from the case of the Jews, 
and of all Christian kings and magistrates under the Gospel. 

He proves that the Presbyteries (and it was against their 
usurpations he was contending) could not claim more, than 
the Jewish High Priest and Levites hold under the law, nor 
grant less, to the magistrate under the Gospel, than divine 
authority gave to the godly king and magistrate under the 
law. Such a claim on their part, and such a refusal would 
lead, as he declares, to a tyranny equal in extent to that of 
Popery ; and then, he exclaims, ‘‘ the Lord have mercy upon 
us miserable sinners, we may sooner bewail than remove 
that spiritual yoke of bondage which we thus suffer volun- 
tarily to be imposed on our own and others necks*.” P. 49. 

While Prynne was thus reasoning against the usurping 
demands set forth by the congregational divines as a body, 
some of them individually adopted the same sentiment. 
Names of no less note than Philip Nye, Stephen Marshall, 
and his editor George Firmin are cited by the Archdeacon : 
and their opinions are expressed with all the acuteness and 
force which characterized the writings of these able, but 
violent and factious persons. Returning to writers who, 
though laymen, were members of the Church of England, he 
next gives a summary of Sir R. ‘Twysden’s argument in his 
Vindication of the Church of England. Who, first establish- 
ing the fact of the supremacy having been exercised by the 
Christian emperors, then shews by a distinct view of the laws 
of this realm from Edward the Confessor, proceeding through 
every code since extant, that the outward policy or government 
of the Church in foro exteriort was ever understood by this 
nation to have much depended on the king. That it was so 
admitted at the Reformation is notorious from all the pro- 
ceedings of the time, which were so far mistaken or wilfully 
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* “ Diotrephes Catechized, p. 15.” 
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misrepresented by the enemies of the Church, both Papish 
and Protestant, that she was taunted with having a par. 
liament religion, a parliament Gospel, a parliament faith, 
a state reformation. But, as he shews, the state never 
interfered beyond its province. The articles of our faith 
were framed in our own synods, and by our ecclesiastical 
authorities before they were ne et and legalized by 
the state: and the peculiar offices of our spiritual rulers 
were not invaded, though in the exercise of them they were 
properly held in subjection to the one supreme power in the 
nation. The next great lay authority which he cites is the 
illustrious Clarendon ; who, in a work entirely devoted to the 
consideration of this subject, has accurately defined the power 
of the rulers in Church and State, and vindicated the claims 
of the civil governor against the usurpations of the See of 
Rome. Having thus fortified his positions by authorities 
which no judicious reasoner will undervalue, and few will be 
bold enough to resist ; in the second section the Archdeacon 
undertakes to make good what he has advanced respecting 
Warburton’s celebrated work, by some references to its 
language and reasoning. ‘This is a most important part of 
the volume, as it brings forward with deserved commen. 
dation, the many excellent arguments and positions of War- 
burton’s treatise ; and at the same time shews, that the pas- . 
sages which seem open to reasonable objection, as pro- 
fessing to set aside principles which had obtained before, 
and are more agreeable to reason and scripture than the 
theory which the Bishop attempted to build upon their ruin, 
are in fuct every one of them indirectly replaced by himself 
in different parts of his work. Although then the exami- 
nation instituted by the Archdeacon may point out some in- 
consistencies in the Bishop’s mode of reasoning ; it at least 
deprives those writers of his support, who have endeavoured 
by his arguments to supersede a system which was irrecon- 
cileable with their own; and which places the constitu- 
tion of England in Church and State, as at present estab- 
lished under one supreme head, on solid a impregnable 
ground. It shews, that the ingenious and powerful mind of 
the Bishop, though in this, as in other remarkable instances, 
it disdained the beaten path, and chose to pursue a method of 
its own; could not overstep the truth, or part with that sup- 
port which was necessary to the subject under its conside- 
ration. 

With this object in view, the Archdeacon first extracts 
those parts of Warburton’s work, wherein he disallows oF 
overlooks the principles which others, and Hooker more par- 
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tieularly had ably maintaingd ; and then brings forward his 
proofs that, in other parts of the treatise he has carefully re- 
stored what he had seemed to lay aside. He has performed 
this part of his undertaking with great candour and fairness: 
and the following observations will shew, that it is far from 
his wish to undervalue the stupendous talents, or depre- 
ciate the valuable labours of this powerful writer. 


“ Having ventured thus to offer some remarks concerning the 
Bishop's treatise, let it not be thought that they breathe a spirit of 
disrespect for that very learned and distinguished Prelate. If his 
theory has been questioned, it has been disputed upon the autho- 
rity of preceding writers no less eminent, from all of whom he 
professes to differ. The best arguments in his book will remain 
good, though the singularities be laid aside. Nor should I have 
meddled at this time with a work long since written, were it not 
for this particular reason, that from those singularities which he 
advances, various adversaries draw their means of offence. Oppo. 
nents of all sorts appeal to his treatise as to the chief work of our 
divines upon this subject. It is therefore extremely necessary to 
have it understood, that it differs widely in those very points of 
which such assailants avail themselves, from the sentiments of 
foregoing writers of the established Church. Thus they who wish 
to unsettle some of the fences of the Establishment, take care to 
bring up the matter of alliance as stated in the scheme of Warbur- 
ton; and as it is there said to rest upon the ground of voluntary 
union, with much concession made for mutual benefit; they refer 
to this as the last and best work which we have upon this subject ; 
and then declare immediately that they should give their voice in 
such a treaty, against the alliance ; for that the several parties, in 
their opinion, can only come together for the worse: whereas 
upon the ancient and true ground, there is no room for this de- 
bate. The chief power in every State is there left to its perpetual 
rights of Sovereignty ; and the chartered rights and essential pri- 
vileges of the Church, are established on the‘word of God. . The 
alliance therefore springs, in this view, from reciprocal and neces- 
sary duties; and a mutual advantage follows. It becomes there- 
fore eminently necessary to vindicate these solid principles. 
“Stand in the old ways,” is sound scripture, and true wisdom. 
The rules of reason then, which are applicable to all governments ; 
the testimony of sacred Scripture in the page of prophecy; the 
pattern of the old Israel in things of common obligation ; the law 
of the land, and its ancient usages before the papal usurpation ; 
these grounds of the Sovereign right will suffice for us, and well 
understood and properly defended, may defy all cavils. If we 
wanted any foreign witness or example, can we forget. the stand 
made in an age not far distant from our own, by the parliaments 
of France against the Papal Power, when the Sovercign was dis- 
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posed to yield the rights of the Supremacy *? Or have we lost 
sight of the exceptions.made in Spain and elsewhere to the decrees 
of the Trent council : by which exceptions they-chose to renounce 
the infallible authority of the council on some points, rather than 
to yield the sovereign privilege of their respective States. That 
good service to the cause of truth was wrought by a firm adherence 
to the principles of sovereign right. It is the complaint of some 
that the same prineiples wrought more largely for the Reformation 


in this land: if this were so, it is the best eulogy for the maxims 
we defend.” P. 75. 


Having thus justified his own positions, and given to War- 
burton the praise which is his due, at the same time that he 
has guarded against the mischievous advantage which may 
be taken by the adversary of the singularity and novelty of 
his statements, and the boldness of some of his positions ; he 
does not forget to profit by the masterly and effectual refu- 
tation which the Bishop’s work contains of the schemes of 
those, who had opposed that which in substance he main- 
tained, though in a manner peculiar to himself. For this 
purpose, he refers to the parts of the Alliance in which the 
notions of the Bishop coincide with those for which he is 
contending ; and where he defeats opponents who have de- 
viated more widely and injuriously from the line of argu- 
ment before pursued. We regret the impossibility of con- 
veying to our readers any adequate idea of the manner in 
which this is accomplished ; but we should do injury to that 
cause which he has so meritoriously laboured to serve, did we 
induce any persons to rest satisfied with the superficial view 
of his reasoning which alone we could supply, if we attempted 
to compress it within our accustomed limits. The main dif- 
ference however between the views of Warburton, and those 
who have preceded him, may perhaps be thus shortly stated. 

The original independence of the Church as a Society, is 
maintained by all the best writers on the subject: but Hooker, 
and those who harmonize with him contend, that, this inde- 
pendence has its natural boundaries, and is not impeached by 
that subjection, in some respects, which brings all persons 
and all causes in one state under one supremacy residing in the 
Sovereign Power. Some, however, especially the Roman 
Catholic writers assert, that the independence of the Church 
has no such limits, and that her visible head on earth, the 

Pope, holds the supremacy in all ecclesiastical canses and 
, meow matters : while others again, advance the points of 
overeign right in Princes and States so far, as to exclude 
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all traces of remaining independence in the Church, and 
either to deny its powers and privileges in Dae of go- 
vernment, or transfer them to the State. arburton on 
the other hand maintains, that the Church has yielded 
her independence to the State by voluntary compact for 
a special benefit. While it is not difficult to shew, that 
the Bishop himself admits all the principles on which 
Hooker, and the writers who agree with him have built 
their doctrine of the right of the Supreme Power to inter- 
fere with controuling authority in all causes, and over all 
persons for its own security, and the common purposes ofall 
good government; his arguments may be adduced to demo- 
lish entirely the divided sovereignty for which the Roman Ca- 
tholic pleads, as they maintain, that the original indepen- 
dence of the Church has been surrendered by a voluntary 
compact. And they are equally adverse to the notions of 
those who put no limits to the civil power, and speak of it as 
if itwould admit of none ; as they take it for granted, as it 
were, that the two Societies still subsist entire, though in 
subordination of one to the other; and plead that, on this 
account, it seems agreeable to natural equity that no altera- 
tion should be made in Church Government without the con- 
sent of both. 


“ The Bishop having shewn that our Lord’s declaration ‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world,’ was calculated to shew the inde- 
pendence of his kingdom in its essential interests upon all civil 
communities, and its whole distinction from the Kingdom of God 
in Israel, which was administered with temporal rewards and pu- 
nishments, adds, ‘ the very reason which made it proper for the 
Mosaic religion to be united to the state, made it fit that the 
Christian should be left free and independent. But for what end, 
ifnot for this, to be at liberty to adapt itself to the many various 
kinds of civil policies by a suitable union and alliance; whereby 
the famous prophecy of Isaiah might receive its ultimate comple- 
tion: * thus saith the Lord of Hosts, behold I will lift up my hand 
tothe Gentile, and set up my standard to the people; and kings 
shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing mothers.’ An 
alliance then we must conclude the Christian Church to be at liberty 
to make with the State, notwithstanding the declared nature of 
Christ's kingdom. So far is indeed true, that it is debarred from 
entering into any alliance with the State that may admit any legis- 

tor into Christ’s kingdom but himself, which would make his 
kingdom of this world: but by our alliance, no such power is 
granted, and therefore an established religion is no violation of this 
famous declaration *.’ 


a ee ee 





* B. 2. ch. 4. p. 179. 
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It is, as we before observed, bit a cold conclusion from these 
last particulars of the pattern of Israel and the word of p ’ 
that they shew that men were left at liberty to form the union we 
contend for, and the reason which he gives, though partly true, is 
quite misapplied. It is true that the method of government in Is. 
rael was not to oblige others, and that men were left to form their 
own : but it is not true that the sovereign right should not subsist 
in every government, and this destroys his narrow application. But 
the peculiarity of the Bishop’s notions in some respects would not 
permit him to adopt the pattern in any way but that of approba- 
tion; and yet no one shews more plainly the necessity for this 
union for the interests both of Church and State. 

Enough then has been produced from this able and ingenious 
work, to shew that its author has not taken the civil supremacy 
entirely from its old foundations, though he builds after his own 
fashion. Allowing him his privilege, we find that he is never far 
from the truth as it subsists in practice, and where he seems to de- 
cline acknowledged principles, it is by maxims which have a 
ground of truth, and may be usefully applied. He abounds with 
excellent remarks, and has made good in the main a vigorous de- 

fence of the establishment against very different kinds of adversa- 
ries. What has been said has not been marked, I trust, with dis- 
oe or any want of deference for superior talents; but has 
had for its aim to guard against the mischiefs of departing from 
those solid and consistent principles, the grounds of which the 
learned Prelate could not but admit. In attempting this I shall 
not, I hope, be taxed with arrogance or indiscretion when I have 
— closely to authorities which even Warburton might have been 
we 


| satisfied to follow, and which he certainly has not been able 
to supersede.” P. 97. 


In the course of his examination of Bishop Warburton’s 
positions and reasoning, the author has been led also to make 
— references to the opinions and arguments of Mr. Plow 

en. 

He concedes to this writer the praise of ingenuity, cons 
derable talent, and great candour in several parts of bis 
work ; but he convicts him of having adopted the chief par- 
ticulars in which Warburton unhappily differs from precedi0g 
writers of the best name; and of exceeding him in the mea 
sure of his misconceptions. He proves also that, even while 
he deals severely with Warburton for many of his position 
he is induced by the necessity of maintaining his own syste™ 
to overlook the very point to which his arguments agaids' 
the Bishop would seem to lead him; and to evade the fore? 
of inferences fairly to be drawn from bis own reasoning, 
using the erroneous conclusions of the very author whom it’ 
the object of that reasoning to condemn. The questior, 
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how iar the commands of the civil power are binding upon 
the conscience of the subject, falls under the consideration of 
the Archdeacon as he pursues his investigation ; and his at- 
tention is thus called to some positions laid down by Black- 
stone in his introductory chapter which seem, as he says, to 
“ put very narrow limits to the ties of conscience in these 
respects.” Blackstone remarks, that “‘ in regard to natural 
duties, and such offences as are mala in se, here we are bound 
in conscience, because we are bound by superior laws, before 
those human laws were in being, to perform the one and ab- 
stain from the other.” P.103. ‘‘ But. in relation to those 
laws which enjoin only positive duties, and forbid only such 
things as are not mala in se, but mala prohibita, merely an- 
nexing a penalty to non-compliance; here, says he, I ap- 
prehend conscience is no further exercised, than by direct- 
ing a submission to the penalty in case of a breach of these 
laws.” P. 104. Against this position the Archdeacon 
argues, as it appears to: us, very conclusively, that if a law 
be known, and there be any general bond of conscience be- 
tween the civil ruler and the subject, which is admitted to 
be the case, it is not easy then to see how the guilt is ex- 
cluded in such instances of wilful trespass. 

We are commanded to fear God and honour the King ; but 
as the author well puts his question, 


“ What is honouring the King, but keeping his laws: or to what 
would our reverence amount, if we should dispense with that cir- 
cumstance? With respect also to the notion of civil laws binding 
| to penalty, if it be levied, surely it is obedience to the law, 
and not submission to the penalty, which forms the primary ob- 
ject of all laws, and the aim of all who have a competent autho- 
rity to command. When the penitent young man in the parable, 
is made to say, ‘ Father, I have sinned against Heaven, and before 
thee,’ does the latter circumstance go for nothing ? Grotius grants 


“4 accumulative power to bind the conscience in all such cases.”’ 
° 106. 


We must refer our reader to the section itself for many 
other useful remarks upon Mr. Plowden’s reasoning; and 
many passages of considerable value which the Archdeacon 
has produced from his volume. The following observations 
on the principle of test laws, and’ the extent to which they 
may be justly applied, will show that Mr. Plowden can at 
times be as candid, as he always is ingenious. Perhaps, 
When he wrote the concluding paragraph of the extract, he 
did not clearly see how forcibly the argument it contains may 
be urged by the Church of England against fhe claims of the 
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Roman Catholics. But, the rule he there lays down is too 
just to be controverted ; itis built apon the natural and un- 
alienable right of all societies to defend themselves ; and its 
application never can be questioned, where reasonable ground 
of apprehending the evil against which it is to guard can be 
produced. 


‘* No nonconformist with the established religion, can admit that 
a test law is the necessary consequence of a civil establishment of 
religion ; or that a test law does not operate as positive hardship 
and punishment upon those whom it excludes from the advantages 
of the State: but the nonconformist does not therefore question 
the right and duty of the Legislature, to impose, in certain circum. 
stances, this hardship and punishment upon some for the general 
good of the whole. ‘Ihe judgment of the Civil Magistrate upon 
the exigency of these circumstances must be regulated by his own 
discretion and conviction, which will generally therefore differ from 
the judgment and feeling of the sufferers, who will of course be the 
minority of the Community. Although the judgment of the ex- 
cluded Dissenter will probably differ from that of the majority 
upon the expediency or necessity of applying the principle, yet 
will he not therefore deny the principle itself *.” 

He remarks as fairly, that ‘if the parties excluded by a test 
law be reasonably presumed by the State to be obnoxious, mis- 
chievous, or dangerous to be admitted into the common participa- 
tion of its advantages, than as long as such reasonable presump- 
tion or conviction lasts, so long, and no longer, is it the duty of a 
Civil Magistrate to keep on footing a testlawt.?? P. 135. 


We pass over the author's observations on some statements 
made by the celebrated Leslie in his case of the Regale, and 
avail ourselves of the little room yet left us to introduce 
the following passage which appears to sum up the contents 
of the section, and to place the position for which the Arche 
— contends on a firm, intelligible, and satisfactory 
JaSIS. 


‘“‘ The principles before detailed, but more especially from the 
view which Hooker gives of them, neither suppose the whole ma- 
nagement of spiritual concerns to be arbitrary in the body of Chris- 
tians, which appears to be the sense of some ; nor to be so deter- 
mined in all points that there is nothing left free to discretion; 
nor do they constitute two several impaled societies in one Chris 
tian Community, so as to establish two independent estates in one 
realm: they vindicate to the Civil Ruler that care and: jurisdiction 
which belong to him of right, which bears an inseparable relation 
to religion as the great foundation of society, in recognising which, 
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the scheme of Warburton is much to be preferred to any of those 
which have been noticed as deviations from the first established 
rinciples. The Civil Ruler, then, has this care and jurisdiction 
in his own right; it was the denying this as it applies to every dis. 
pensation of religion, and more especially to that which God hath 
furnished for the succour and salvation of mankind, in which the 
place for it is so evidently marked out by the plainest intimations 
of the word of God as well as by the rules of precedent in things 
neither local nor peculiar to the Jewish people—it was this denial, 
which led to the peculiarities of ascheme which rests on voluntary 
compacts, of which I will add no more, than, that if there were no 
other, better ground, as indeed there is, I should think that of 
Warburtoa sutticient, and much to be preferred to every other 
scheme which stands in opposition to the principles which have de- 
scended to a late age in our Church. If the Civil Ruler’s Power 
in matters of religion be in any manner restrained, it is restrained 
by the word of God himself, not in matters of natural equity, but 
in such things as the positive and prescribed rules of Christ's 
kingdom and the covenant of grace require ; nor does the Christian 
charter in providing and prescribing such things, set aside the sole | 
Supremacy of the Civil Ruler in each State, or destroy his proper 
power to require obedience, for conscience sake, in all things law- 
ful, and conducive to the common welfare both in Church and 
State. Of the received Jaws and liberties of the Church of Christ, 
contained in its public charter, the written word of God forms the 
perpetual rule and standard, with which whatever is provided in 
the Church under any form of its subsistence, must agree, or lose 
its binding power. In a word, the personal union which has been 
noticed where one people compose the several societies, does not 
destroy the natural and perpetual distinction of the two societies, 
or cancel those rights which have the warrant of divine prescrip- 
tion: nor yet does the independency of the Church in such re- 
spects, destroy the right of Sovereign Power in things relating to 
religion, within those limits which the word of God, and the known 
ends of government must always put. What is said by Mr. Hooker, 
that ‘the Jewish people was not part of them the Commonwealth, 
and part of them the Church, but the self.same people whole and 
entire under one chief governor :’ must not be construed, nor was 
it 8o intended by him, as if the two cases were exactly parallel when 
the comparison is made between the old Israel and the new. In 
the old Israel, it is true, the society was but one, under one law 
and eharter; but this is not true of Christian States, in which the 
civil and ecclesiastical societies remain distinct in many eminent 
respects, though the same persons be members of both, and 
though all be subject to one Sovereign Power.”” P. 147. 


From the testimonies of our own Divines, the archdeacon 
passes to thuse of foreign writers maintaining the same prin- 
ciples. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth sections, he gives the 
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opinions of Grotius, Puffendorf, Burlamaqui, and De Marea 
on the point. Without defending every one of the positions 
of Grotius, he shews that, in the main particulars, he has fully 
established those grounds which are here advanced ; and 
chiefly that of the common right of Sovereign Powers, con- 
cerning which he says that ‘nothing is exempt from So- 
vereign controul, . 

When havi ng argued rightly for the supremacy of the 
Sovereign Power in all states, he goes further, and makes 
all rule and gvovernment in things relating to religion to be 
an emanation from the civil authority ; Tacs this,” says the Arch- 
deacon, is ‘fa march to the camp ‘of Erastus in which we 
must be excused from following the learned Grotius ; unless 
you will understand him of things which are given by the 
Civil Raler, but do not belong to the pastoral commission.” 
P.156. And he proves, that “these remarks are wholly in- 
consistent with his admissions respecting the inherent right 
of every society, and of the Church as such, to legislate for 
itself in things left free, and with a due conformity to the 
written word. Grotius indeed labours diligently to remove 
all substantial ground of Church authority; and the Areb- 
deacon produces suflicient proofs of his ingenuity. But he 
further adds, and surely in language not too strong for the 
wceasion, that there are so many “hard ‘‘ strains, so much 
awkward concession, and so much self contradiction, that the 
bare perusal must discover to us the subterfuges of a la- 
bouring cause.” P. 161. 

Puffendorf has been sometimes ranked with those who 
entirely separate the concerns of Christianity from those of 
the State: But in his work on “ the nature and qualifica- 
tions of religion in reference to civil society,” he says what 
is abundantly suflicient to all the purposes of the civil su- 
premacy on ‘the grounds which our writers have maintained ; 
though he gives “ those testimonies rather as what could 
not be denied or avoided, and therefore his suffrage is the 
more to be esteemed.” P. 178. 

Burlamaqui, who has written, says the Archdeacon, with 
great clearness and simplicity on the subject, contends that, 
**if matters of religion have in several respects need of hu- 
man regulation, the right of finally determining them can 
only belong to the vente ign. P. 195. But that “ the So- 
veretgn cannot assume to himself an empire over consci- 
ences, as if if was In his power to impose the necessity of 
believing such or such an article in matters of religion. 
Nature itself, and the divine laws are equally contrary 
this pretension.” P. 198, 
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The name of De Marca, and the merits of his work appear 
to Archdeacon Pott to be so considerable, that he devotes 
an entire section to the developement of his opinions. 

The work may be allowed to speak for itself; and its au- 
thority fortunately does not depend upon the character of 
its author, but upon the cogency of his arguments, and the 
correctness of his views. He does not perhaps deserve all 
the severity with which he has been spoken of by some: but 
aman who could prevaricate, for that is the softest word 
which the Archdeacon can persuade himself to use, in order 
to obtain preferment; and could condescend to flatter and 
cajole the Pope by a seeming retractation of his opinions for 
the sake of securing a Bishoprick, at the same time that he 
had the art not to surrender their substance, was guilty of a 
double treachery which induces us to receive his testimony 
with distrust, and not to be very proud of his support. But, 
whatever may be our opinion of De Marca as a man, as a 
writer his learning and talents undoubtedly entitle him to re- 
spect. And we are much indebted to the venerable Arch- 
deacon for having traced his opinions through a volume 
which few have within their reach, and fewer still will study 
with the diligence required to separate the sounder parts of 
his argument from the hay and stubble which the weakness 
of his character prompted him to mingle with more precious 
materials. 

In the sixth section, the Archdeacon has given a series of 
extracts from the valuable work of Barrow; thus bringing 
together in a connected shape the several passages scattered 
throughout the treatise, and the discourse on the unity of the 
Church appended to it. 'To these he adds the evidence pro- 
duced by Archbishops Usher, Brerewood, Bucer, and Ham- 
mond, respecting the Metropolitical government. On this 
point, Barrow had spoken with some hesitation; consi- 
dering it rather as an introduction of human prudence, fol- 
lowing considerations of public necessity or utility, than as an 
apostolical institution. When the evidence thus collected in 
its favour is carefully weighed, especially that of the learned 
Hammond, in his comprehensive treatise on Schism, as the 
Archdeacor justly calls it, probably the doubt suggested by 
the cautious language of Barrow will be removed. In the 
seventh and last section of his volume, the Archdeacon col- 
lects the sentiments of Leslie from his Letter to the Bishop of 
Meaux ; and the remarks which that Prelate drew from Bi- 
shop Bull, in answer to the hope which he had expressed 
(whether politely or insidiously we will not determine) of 
“the conversion of that eminent divine to what he is pleased 
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to call the Church, with exclusive claims: for that of Rome.” 
The concluding extracts are from the pen of Bishop Stilling- 
fleet,‘‘ a Prelate,” says the author, ‘‘ not less eminent in every 
branch of learning, and distinguished equally by his wis- 
dom, and his great and shining talents.” P.327. 

When we look back upon the mass of valuable evidence 
which the Archdeacon has accumulated, we can _ readily as- 
sent to his concluding observation, that ‘* the labour has not 
been slight to trace this subject.” It is a labour however 
which must not be appreciated merely by its severity, how- 
ever great, but by its utility. And this no man will be dis- 
posed to undervalue, who considers the vital importance of 
that question which it is our lot to hear annually discussed 
hy the Legislature ; or has observed the strange want of cor- 
rect information respecting the fundamental principles on 
which the whole fabrick of our Protestant Constitution in 
Church and State is built, exhibited in the progress ot that 
discussion. If it be in truth a distinelive tenet of the Roman 
Church, that she is the mother and mistress of all Churches, 
and the source and centre of Catholic unity, as her best 
writers asseit; and if that tenet is false, and the claim itself 
a mere usurpation, with no warrant of Scriptural or historical 
authority to support it; why should we re-forge the fetters 
which our Fathers broke, « or from a vain wish of conciliation 

take that yoke upon us which they found so intolerable! 
We know we shall be told, that no such servitude is prepat- 
ing for us by those who call for further concessions, or me- 
ditated by those who advocate them. Our answer is this: 

The Roman Catholic defines the Church to be an assembly 

of Christians united in the profession of the same faith, and 
the communion of the same sacraments, under the rule of 
lawful pastors, of whom the Pope of Rome is the first *. He 
believes, that out of this Church salvation is not to be ‘hoped 
for, or obtained +. He therefore considers himself bound 
by duty to the Church, and by charity to his brethren, to to- 
lerate no other communion ; and to bring all within that pale 
to which, according to his belief, salvation is confined. Grant 
him power, and he will, nay conscientiously, according to 
his view of the case, he is bound to exert it for this end ; 

and to bow our Protestant independent Church of England 


— SS — 





® Tae , . . . : . 
Ceclesia mento quidem a Catholicis definitur, Christianorum ceetus ejasdem 


fide: professx ve et corumdem sacramentorum communione conjunctorum, sub 
reyimine legitimorum pastorum, quorem primus est Romanus Pontifex. 
lractatus de Eccles. Christi. L. D. Delahogue, p. 3. 


ft Ista sola socictas est ipsius (Christi) Ecclesia, extra quam nom est speranda 
salus.eml bid. p. 
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wider the dominion of ‘‘the mother and mistress of all 
Churches.” 

That the supremacy he thus claims for the Roman Church 
does not of right belong to her, is sufficiently proved by the 
host of witnesses which the Archdeacon of London has ar- 
raved before us. That she will never forego her claim to it, 
never cease to assert it when she can, and as far as she is 
able, her whole history shews; nay all her proceedings 
throughout the lengthened struggle for restoration to political 
power which she has, and is still maintaining against us, 
render the fact indisputable. How then can it be consis- 
tently asserted, that such is not her object; that the chains 
are not forging for the limbs, and the yoke preparing for the 
necks of Protestants, while she thus proudly, pertinaciously, 
and vigorously pursues her road to dominion? Asa Church, 
she has nothing to look for in this country but supremacy ; 
nothing to wish for but the influence and emoluments which 
supremacy will confer. Place them then within her reach, 
by investing her with the red of authority, and it is as clear 
as history and experience can make it, that she will not neg- . 
lect the opportunity which the folly of some, and the care- 
lessness of others have furnished. Among the protestant ad- 
vocates for these dangerous claims are to be found many, 
who, upon all other political questions are fond of reverting 
to abstract principles. ‘The Archdeacon has enabled them 
to discover the real principles on which our Protestant Estab- 
lishment was formed, iol that supremacy civil and ecclesi- 
astical which they would wantonly invade, was, as our ancestors 
fondly hoped, inseparably annexed, as its proudest jewel, 
to the British Crown. They have now no excuse for those 
mischievous misconceptions which have hitherto led them 
astray. And if they persevere, on them will be the shame 
and guilt of that fearful struggle which will be the too pro- 
hable consequence of their success ; a struggle of which no 
man can foresee the duration, or prophesy the event. 














Art. VI. Classical Excursion from Rome to Arpino, by 
Charles Kelsall. Geneva. 8vo. pp. 256. 1820. 


ON his visit to Arpino Mr. Kelsall was very scurvily treated 
by “mine host of the garter” in that town. ‘The apartment 
which he had in fancy secured for his own private comfort at 
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the inn, was transferred during his absence on classical 
investigations, to the use of a company of strolling players, 
Scarron himself could not have taken the invasion more 
easily. Mr. Kelsall retreated, all houseless and supperless 
to a truss of hay in the adjoining stable; and employed 
himself, without a murmur, in catching fleas till the next 
morning. 

All travellers, however, may not possess equal meekness; 
and as there is but one room, in one inn, in the whole town 
of Arpino, it is not improbable that the saine circumstances 
may frequently recur. ‘To bear with them is the part of a 
philosopher; to ameliorate them is the part of a philan- 
thropist; and Mr. Kelsall whose fortitude is well matched 
by his benevolence, has shewn not only that he can submit 
to be flea-bitten himself, but that he will do all in his power 
to prevent the flea-bites of others. 

When a projector has once fairly got a plan into his head, 
it is his own fault if he does not provide motives which shall 
secure its completion. Many aman who cares not a straw 
about fleas, will be persuaded that it is a point of honor ‘ to 
develope art in an interesting and satisfactory manner,” and 
to build a monument to Cicero in his own country ; and it is 
for these ostensible reasons that Mr. Kelsall makes the fol- 
lowing propositions for erecting a Ciceronian Caravansary 
at Arpino. 


‘1. That subscription-books be opened in the houses of the 
principal bankers in Europe. 

© 2, That the sum described shall not exceed 30,000/. 

“© 3. ‘That the house of Torlonia at Rome, be the central com- 
municating, and finally receiving bank. 

“4. ‘That a committee of three of the first antiquaries, or con- 
noisseurs in Rome, be appointed to name the artists, who shall 
send in designs for the frescoes about to be described.” P. 215. 


This Tullian Tontine when built, is to be dedicated “ to 
the memory of Conyers Middleton, Ernestus and all the 
Biographers and Commentators of Cicero.” The elevation 
consists of a central rotunda supported by wings; and the 
architectural details are very minutely filled up by the pro- 
poser. Fourteen frescoes (the subjects from Cicero’s life,) 
will adorn the inner walls. In one the great orator {is to be 
shewn “ pelted with mud and stones by the populace,” and 
in another, ‘he arrives at Agrigentum covered with dust 
and sweat.” ‘This selection is not a little creditable to the 
taste of the designer, and must be particularly stimulant (0 
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the exertions of the fortunate artist who shall be called upon 
fur its execution. 

If this plan be approved, future travellers will find that 
there is ‘“‘ something beyond modern Rome worth visiting ; 
something full as satisfactory as cross keys and tiaras in the 
Amalthea at Arpinum.” Whether the plan wil! be approved, 
is perhaps somewhat doubtful: in the mean time we shall 
state in brief, what Mr. Kelsall has found already, to put 
him, who, in other respects, seems a mild spirited gentleman, 
so much out of humour with “ cross keys and tiaras.” 

On arriving at the Ponte Molle in Rome, he saw a dead 
beggar; and by a very natural deduction condemned all 
hierarchical governments. Among the busts in the Campido- 
glio he paid particular reverence to one of the Emperor Julian: 
“aman of such rare endowments as to neutralize even the 
criticism of bigots ; and who, had he lived another ten years, 
might have left effects on the religious and political systems 
of Europe, felt peradventare at this very hour.” What 
eflects the survival of the arch apostate might have had on 
the congress of Vienna, or the relations of Russia “with the: 
Porte, we leave diplomatists to resolve ; but we cannot think 
that the Commissioners for enlarging Churches would have 
had their functions much diminished by it. But Julian is a 
fair catchword, and we looked for some such remark as the 
one we found. 

The view of St. Peter’s, suggested two reflections to Mr. 
Kelsall. One that ‘ Voltaire was the first individual in 
modern Europe, who had the magnanimity to erect a temple 
to the Deity;” the other, that ‘‘ the spirit of the cathokc 
doctrine is too contracted to allow paying due respect to 
the first cause.” From the difference between Mohammed- 
anism and Christianity in this respect he drew the following 
consequences. 


“ Friendship of a devoted kind is not uncommon in Turkey ; in 
Rome it is certainly rare. The testimonies of numerous travellers 
concur in stating that a low shop-keeper in Sa pe scorns to ask 
even of a Christian, a greater sum than he would of a Turk. Most 
of the Roman shop-keepers turn foreigners to the best account 
they can, ‘The Turk will sometimes rob by open force; but he 
~~ pilfering, as common at Rome as in London and Paris.” 

- 14. 


Arpino is naturally proud of its distinguished townsmen. 
Several of the modern inhabitants have borne the a 
mina, Marco Tullio. In the sack of Rome by Charles V., 
Marco Tullio Cicerone himself, a distinguished officer of 
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the town, cut off the hand of the governor of the castle of St, 
Angelo, by a single stroke of his sabre. In the wars be- 
tween Ferdinand of Arragon and the House of Anjou, for 
the Neapolitan throne, Pins If. gave orders to his general 
to spare the Arpinates. ‘‘ Parce Arpinatibus 0b Catt Marii, 
et Marci Tullii memoriam. At present the municipal in- 
signia are the three letters M. ‘Tf. C. 

Mr. Kelsall found the men of Arpino prompt in intellect, 
and fluent in discourse, and the women beautiful and fasei- 
nating. tle read the tract de Legibus on the site of the Ar- 
pine Villas; and encouraged the following train of thought 
much, no doubt, to his edification. 


‘« It is incontestable that many individuals in modern times, have 
taken incredible pains with their minds; but we search in vain, in 
the productions of thoes reputed the most successful, for the supported 
argumentative powers of Demosthenes, or the grandeur, variety, 
and rotundity of the Ciceronian periods. To what are we to attri- 
bute the failure? To our love of daintier food, and more luxurious 
habits, than the great men of antiquity ? ‘To our physical and men- 
tal inferiority ? Or to the crippling that the mind suffers, from its 
more multiplied ramifications? It is not easy to determine. | 
ended the above reflections with the conviction, that a great and 
honest lawyer is of inestimable value, and forms the brightest 
ornament of every civilized state.” P. 103. 


We cannot follow Mr. Kelsall through his separate criti- 
cisms, however laconically they are given, on the works of 
‘Tully. [It seems that we ought to consider the De Natura 
Deorum, as *‘ one of the fair havens resorted to by those, 
whose minds are buffeted by the contemplation of the obscu- 
rity, that broods on our condition bere below.” As Mr. 
Kelsall’s mind appears to be not unfrequently buffeted by 
obscurity, we doubt not that the De Natura Deorum is oiteu 
consulted by him. It is a favourite treatise with us also: 
not indeed asa “ fair haven ;” for miserable indeed is he 
who hopes to find shelter from the storm of doubt in so fal- 
lacious an anchorage : but because it shows the ‘ folly of the 
wise,” and the imbecility of the most gigantic intellect, when 
it is applied to subjects which must ever lie in hopeless dark- 
ness, without “ light from heaven.” 

Mr. Kelsall having exhausted Cicero’s birth place, made a 
voyage to Capri. Here he was better treated by his land- 
lord than at Arpino. A jolly vintner accosted him on his 
landing with ‘* Signore, roba di Piberio Cesare,” and lead- 
ing the way to his cellars, tapped a cask or two of his owd 

wine. This reception was so much to the visitor's satisfac- 
tion, that we hear no proposal of a subscription for the 
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Spintria and Sellarii, which the traveller otherwise might 
lave been tempted to restore as fit monuments of the imperial 
recluse. 








Art. VIT. Memoirs of a Life, chiefly passed in Pennsylvania, 
within the last Sixty Years. 8vo. pp. 440. 9s. Gd. Black- 
wood, Kdinburgh. 1822. 


Art. VIIT. A Visit to North America, and the English 
Settlements in Illinois, with a Winter Residence at Phila- 
delphia ; solely to ascertain the actual Prospects of the 
Emigrating Agriculturist, Mechanic, and Commercial 
Speculator. By Adlard Welby, Esq. South Rauceby, 
— 8vo. 14 plates. pp. 236. 10s. Gd. Drury. 
821. 


THE first of these books may, perhaps, hold a distinguished — 
rank ainong the products of the Trans-atlantic press: and we 
doubt not, it is a fair specimen of the average state of Ame- 
rican Literature. Mr. Galt, however, perhaps, overrates it 
alittle, in stating it to be ‘‘ rich in the various excellencies 
of style, description, and impartiality,” and in feeling assured 
that it ‘* will obtain for its author no mean place among 
those who have added permanent lustre to the English lan- 
guage.” This is not exactly the impression it has left upon 
our minds; but it is idle to quarrel about differences of 
taste; and, if Mr. Galt really thinks thus, he is, no doubt, 
quite right, in having republished the volume in Edinburgh; 
and we hope he has secured himself from the possibility of 
being undeceived by the unanswerable argumertum ad cru- 
menam. 

Be this as it may, we do not think we should have paid 
mach attention to the Sexagenarian of Pennsylvania, if Mr. 
Welby's little volume had not fallen into our hands. But, 
lest Mr. Welby should imagine this avowal to be more com- 
plimentary to himself, than, in common honesty, we can allow 
that it is intended to be, we will fairly state once for all, that 
we take each of these two publications in hand solely on ac- 
count of the comparison which they enable us to institute 
between America as it was, and America as it is. We shall 
hot pretend to draw the contrast ourselves ; but we shallleave 
our readers to do 30, by placing before them a few extracts 
from the pages of one who was an actor during the season of 
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hope, and one who has been a spectator during that of rea. 
lization. 

The Pennsylvanian must allow us to run hastily over the 
anecdotes of his youth. Auto-biography is, perhaps, more 
amusing to the writer than to the reader ; and we can easily 
understand the difficulty of blotting when self is the theme; 
but if an author forgets to erase, the critic may apply a safe 
remedy, by remembering not to transcribe. We shall con- 
tent ourselves, therefore, with briefly noticing, that the Penn- 
sylvanian is of right American lineage. His father was an 
Irish settler, and his mother was born in Barbadoes, of a 
cross breed, between a German trader, and a Scotch body 
from Glasgow. His mother having been left a widow early, 
superintended a boarding-house in Philadelphia; and among 
the other guests of her table, once numbered Sir William 
Draper. The son was bred to the law, and seems to have 
been a bit of a rake in his time; for he tells us that he lived 
with players and metaphysicians, and aped the style of Love- 
lace, in his correspondence with the ladies. 

On the assembly of Congress at Philadelphia, in 1775, pre- 
paratory to decided hostilities with the mother country, our 
author received a commission as Captain; and as_ great 
anxiety was manifested that the new regiment should be par- 
ticularly well officered, he selected an apothecary’s appren- 
tice as his second lieutenant: taking good care to unite in 
the same person, the attributes of that god, who was at once 
iatric and ecebolic ; skilled (if we may be permitted sucha 
pun) in the pestle as well as the mortar. 

But, however easy it was to obtain those who should com- 
mand, there was some scarcity of such as were to obey: and 
a battalion, as every body knows, looks but scanty without 
rank and file. ‘The patriotic rabble were well content te 
drink at the noble captain’s expence; but his party fora 
long time, drew no more rations than supplied himself, his 
second lieutenant, a corporal, and a drummer. Towards 
Spring, however, his complement was made up ; and showed 
itself ‘* comparatively well armed, uniformed, and equipped. 
Its positive merits may be estimated, by the following a 
count of the troops assembled at New York. 


** A considerable portion of our motley army had already assem- 
bled in New York and its vicinity. The troops were chiefly from 
the eastern provinces ; those from the southern, with the exception 
of Hand's, Magaw’s, and our regiment had not yet come © 
The appearance of things was not much calculated to excite 
sanguine expectations in the mind of a sober observer. Great 
numbers of people were indeed to be scen, and those who are ne 
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accustomed to the sight of bodies under arms are always prone to 
exaggerate them. But this propensity to swell the mass had not 
an equal tendency to convert it into soldiery ; aud the irregularity, 
want of discipline, bad arms, and defective equipment in all 
respects, of this multitudinous assemblage, gave no favourable 
impression of its prowess. The materials of which the eastern 
battalions were composed were apparently the same as those of 
which I had seen so unpromising a specimen at Lake George. 
I speak particularly of the officers, who were in no single respect 
distinguishable from their men, other than in the coloured cock- 
ades, which, for this very purpose, had been prescribed in general 
orders, a different colour being assigned to the officers of each 
grade.” Memoirs, P. 145. 

“ Among the military phenomena of this campaign, the Con- 
necticut light horse ought not to be forgotten. These consisted 
of a considerable number of old-fashioned men, probably farmers 
and heads of families, as they were generally middle-aged, and 
many of them apparently beyond the meridian of life. ‘They were 
truly irregulars; and whether their clothing, their equipments, 
or caparisons were regarded, it would have been difficult to have dis- 
covered any circumstance of uniformity ; though in the features 
derived from * local habitation,” they were one and the same, 
Instead of carbines and sabres, they generally carried fowling- 
pieces ; some of them very long, and such as in Pennsylvania are 
used for shooting ducks. Here and there, one, “ his youthful 
garments well saved,’? appeared in a dingy regimental of scarlet, 
with a triangular, tarnished, laced hat. In short, so little were 
they like modern soldiers, in air or costume, that dropping the 
necessary number of years, they might have been supposed the 
identical men who had in part composed Pepperil’s army at the 
taking of Louisbourg. Their order of march corresponded with 
their other irregularities, It “ spindled into longitude immense,”’ 
ne so extended and ill-compacted a flank, as though they 
ad disdained the adventitious prowess derived from concentration, 
These singular dragoons were volunteers, who came to make a 
tender of their services to the commander-in-chief. But they 
staid not long at New York. As such a body of cavalry had not 
been counted upon, there was, in all probability, a want of 
forage for their jades, which, in the spirit of ancient knighthood, 
they absolutely refused to descend from; and as the general had 
ho use for cavaliers in his insular operations, they were forthwith 
dismissed with suitable acknowledgments for their truly chivalrous 
ardour*., An unlucky trooper of this school had, by some means 
or other, found his way to Long Island, and was taken by the 
enemy in the battle of the 27th of August. The British officers 
made themselves very merry at his expence, and obliged him to 
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_“ ® Teappears from a letter of General Washington, that they refused fatigue- 
Cuty, because it was beneath the dignity of troope 1 
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amble about for their entertainment. On being asked, what had 
been his duty in the rebel army, he answered, that it was to flank 
a little, and carry tidings. Such, at least, was the story at New 
York among the prisoners.’’ Memuirs, P. 152. 


In the retreat from Long Island, our author's regiment 
formed part of the covering party: and with the natural im- 
petuosity of young soldiers, having ‘‘ come off too soon,” it 
had to return with all expedition to its abandoned post. 
The troops formed with great spirit, against a false alarm; 
and covered themselves with glory in resisting the charge 
of some wild colts who pastured near their encampment. 
Some of these raw soldiers were distinguished as rifle men; 
and the Pennsylvanian, much to the credit of bis humanity, 
loudly reprobates the system which was first introduced in 
this war, of picking out individuals for slaughter in cold 
blood. He once, indeed, stopped a brother officer from tak- 
ing deliberate aim at an unoffending outpost, simply because 
he was a fair shot. Desertion was frequent in the ranks, 
aud the Automoli seldom went off empty banded. 

“ IT very weil recollect that it was found necessary to post a 
guard at Kingsbridge to stop the fugitives ; and that, upon one of 
them being arrested with a number of notions (qu ?) in a bag, there 
was found among them a cannon ball, which, he said he was taking 
home to his mother, for the purpose of pounding mustard.”’ Memoirs. 
P. 127. 

Occasional plunder improved the quality of the American 
equipments. A Hessian picquet was once carried by a ser- 
jeant, and a few men on the Author's station; and the 
serjeant, as the Pennsylvanian observes, like one of Homer's 
herves ; or as we should say, like a Malay pirate, (perhaps 
there is little difference after all) appeared on parade, in the 
uniform of an officer whom he had killed with his own 
hands. 

In the engagement at Fort Washington, our author was 
taken prisoner, and in that capacity saw many strange Va 
rieties of the fortune of war, in the different treatment 
which he experienced from separate individuals. A Scotch 
serjeant gravely warned him,—‘* Young man, you should 
never fight against your King.” A Hessian retainer grinn 
at him, in broken English, ‘* Eh you rebel, you dam rebel ;” 
and a light infantry officer threatened to give him the butt” 
of his fusee. ‘To others again, whom he specifies with the 
most grateful acknowledgment he was indebted for every 
kindness which could alleviate his misfortune. We select 
the following instance as highly creditable both to the give 
and receiver. 
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« Previously to entering the city, we were drawn up, for about 
an hour, on the high ground near the East river. Here, the 
officers being separated from the men, we were conducted. into a 
church, where, if I mistake not, we signed a parole. While in 
this building, which, with the addition of those spectators who 
pressed in along with us, was pretty much crowded, a portly, 
well looking, middle aged, non-commissioned officer of the 42d 
regiment, approached me, observing, in a low voice, that he was 
sure he had seenme before : Was not my name- ? 1 answered 
in the affirmative. 1 thought so said he, I have often seen you at 
your mother’s in Philadelphia; and though you were then but a 
or I clearly retrace your features. As you are probably in 
want of money, may I beg of you to accept of this? slipping into 
my hand a dollar. 1 objected to taking it, as I might never have 
an opportunity of paying him. No matter if you have not, said 
he; it is but a trifle, but such asit is, you cannot oblige me more 
than by accepting it. I accordingly put it in my pocket, the con- 
fusion and bustle of the scene preventing my taking measures for 
ascertaining the means of seeing him again; and, having never 
afterwards met with him, I am still indebted to this amount.” 
Memoirs. P. 228. 


Through the exertions of his mother, who paid a visit to 
Sir William Howe, in person, our author was released on 
his parole: and he did not a second time expose himself te 
military hazards. As he advanced in life, his patriotism 
appears to have cooled. He preferred Burke's reasonings on 
the French Revolution, to those of Tom Paine; and he has 
at length subsided into a belief, little compatible with his 
javenile ardour, “ that England has long been, and still is, 
fighting the battle of the civilized world.” 

We come now to Mr. Welby. This gentleman was in- 
duced to visit North America, in 1819, principally with a 
view of examining into the veracity of Mr. Birkbeck’s state- 
ments. We do not think he was lucky in his passage. 
The ship was crowded beyond its fit complement; a cabin 
passenger was safely delivered of her first boy, within a fort- 
night alter setting sail; and once or twice the vessel ran 
aground. ‘These were particular grievances ; for the be- 
nelit of fresh water sailors, we will add those which we sus- 
pect are universal. 





“ SHIP COOKERY. 

“ Anything but clean,—anything but simple—anything but 

what one is used to. 
** SITUATION OF A PASSENGER ON BOARD SHIP. 

“ Some risk,—little comfort;>—a total inversion of all accustomed 

utt,—a feeling of insecurity,—irratibility,—a longing to be 
ashore ; in short, a total be-blué.devilment.”” Visit, &c. P. 9. 
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In the boarding-house at Hobroken, near New-York, Mr. 
Welby first encountered the effects of what he properly terms 
“freedom without refinement.” When he inquired for the 
landlord, a young woman who was sweeping the floor, slip- 
shod, desired him to walk into a room to which she pointed, 
und “ wait for further orders.” At Paterson, he was intro- 
duced to a new order of society. 


*« I asked the little shabby bare-footed boy, our guide, whether 
he worked at a wool manufactory we were passing, ‘ No,’ said 
he, rather bluntly; ‘1 go to school; my father’s a ‘squire?’ 
thinking I did not hear correctly, I repeated the question and re- 
ceived the same answer. ‘ And pray what is a ’squire, what does 
he do2’ * Oh, he attends sessions, trials, and hears causes.” 
*“* And what may your father do at other times?’ ‘ He assists 
Mr, ****** at the tavern there, in the bar!’’’ Visit, &c. P. 24. 


A Virginia gentleman who had visited Pittsburgh, to at- 
tend a trial, gave a singular description of the manners of an 
American court of justice. Neither counsel nor judge, as 
is well known, wear any gown. The barrister retained in 
the present instance, being mcommoded by heat, first strip- 
ped off his coat, and then bis waistcoat. In an interval of 
pleading he put a segar in his mouth, and deliberately smoked 
it, till the opposite counsel had wound up his reply. 

The Pennsylvanian in the early part of his career, while re 

cruiting, met with a country gentleman, who was an amateur 
in biting and gouging, or as it may be correctly termed, the 
tooth and nail fancy. Pointing to one of the most distin 
guished practitioners in this science, he observed, ‘‘ There 
is a fellow that has not his match in the country: see whata 
set of teeth he has! a man’s thumb would be nothing to 
them!” Mr. Welby found these accomplishments still en- 
couraged. He heard of a man who had been so mauled in 
a “rough and tumble,” that a friend compassionating his 
sondition said, “* You have come badly off this time, I 
doubt:” ‘* Have I,” was the triumphant hero’s answer, 
‘what do you think then of this eye!’ at the same mo 
ment drawing one from his pocket. 

The police of Indiana, does not appear to be very strictly 
regulated. Mr. Flower related to Mr. Welby an accident 
which had recently occurred in the Prairie country, and 
which had been passed over without legal investigation. 
party proposed to each other, to go and shoot a neighbout 
who had frequently behaved ill to them. The plan was 
settled, and the old man was quieily rifled in his own field, 
while at plow. 

Mr. Welby was tempted by the assurance of an “ excel- 
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lent road,” to accept an invitation to a country-house about 
twenty miles from Witbdenns For the benefit of the Com- 
missioners of 'Turnpikes, we transcribe the method by which 
these excellent ile are formed. 


« Imagine a woodland in a state of nature : through this, guiding 
themselves by compass, people get on as they can, chopping a 
piece of bark from the trees in the line, which they call “ blazing,” 
as a direction to those who follow with tools to cut down the trees 
between those blazed, which they do at about a foot to a foot and 
a half from the ground, leaving the stumps and brushwood stand- 
ing. In a short time this latter gets worn away, but the stumps 
remain a long while; and between these, horsemen, waggons, and 
other carriages proceed, steering between, or bumping upon them, 
which is at times unavoidable,” Visit, &c. P. 99. 


But the Ilinois was the grand object of search. After 
passing bog, wood, gully and stump, Boulton House Prairie 
was descried. The inn, in its vicinity, reminds us of some 
of those which it was Sancho’s hard lot so frequently to en- 
counter. ‘There was no stable save a straw-yard for the 
horses. ‘The men, with difficulty, obtained some very rancid 
butter, a little sour bread, some tough slices of thin fried 
beef, and a basin of bad coffee, sweetened with wild honey. 
Water was not to be had. Mr. Birkbeck had a plentifully 
supplied well, but his answer was sufficiently concise, “ that 
he made it a general rule to refuse every application.” A 
Wheelwright, who had been tempted by Ais reading, to repair 
to this gentleman’s paradise, found himself starving at the 
end of six months, so he quitted his new master, and set u 
for himself. He told Mr. Welby, that now he bad plenty of 
work, but was doubtful of his pay. From which statement, 
it is more than probable, therefore, that he has got some 
more starving in reserve, even yet. 


“ Our tavern-keeper, who was a very respectable farmer, left 
& good farm near Baldock in Hertfordshire, guided by Mr. 
Birkbeck’s book, to find health, wealth, and freedom at Boulton- 
house Prairie: of the two first both himself and family were quickly 

ting rid, while they were absolutely working each day like 

rses without one comfort left.—“* How came you,” said I, “ to 
leave so good a farm, as you had in England?” His answer was, 
‘Mr. Birkbeck’s book.’—‘ You would be glad now to return ?? 
added I, ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘we must not think that way; we 
have buried our property in getting here, and must here remain !” 
Such facts as these are worth a thousand flattering theories on the 
other side; and another may be here added,—perhaps a salutary 
caution to Mr. B, if this should be the first intimation—that the 
angry feelings of the poor people who had been entrapped by the 
x2 
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deceptious colouring of his writings, flashed.out in true English 
threats of tossing him in a blanket!’ Visit, &c .P. 113. 


The Americans bave no dearth of bugs, which appear to 
be autochthonous. For rats, they say, they are indebted to 
the English. Water is not in much request: none is ever 
taken up stairs at a tavern, unless by special order ; a few 
tin basins are placed under a shed in the morning, in which 
each guest rubs his face and hands; but ablutions beyond 
these, are considered unnecessary; and an English youth 
happening to let his shirt down to the waistband, in order to 
obtain a more effectual dabble, called forth by this his un- 
usual act, loud shouts of laughter and surprise. 

Mr. Welby is far from recommending the Western country 
to any farmers who have not made up their minds to some 
risk, much trouble, and a total sacrifice of numerous comforts. 
The gentleman and the idle man he thinks wholly misplaced 
there. Young Physicians may open taverns for their support: 
but there are Lawyers enough for the population ; and the 
only profitable speculation for professional men appears to 
exist among dissenting teachers in Religion. 

Some farms are easily held by the tenant: but on a tenure 


which we should think was not quite agreeable to the land- 
lord. 


‘* An instance of this lately occurred in a distant part of Pennsyl- 
vania: a proprietor having heard of several settlers upon his land 
without purchase or permission, mounted his horse and journeying 
to his allotment soon came up to a good log house ; a Squatter 
was at his door, and the owner, by way of entering into conver- 
sation with him, observed that he had erected a comfortable 
dwelling there; to which the other assented. —‘ But my friend, I 
am told that you and several more have built here without any 
title to the land, and the owner is coming to remove you.’ The 
man, who had his rifle in his hand, immediately pointing to a pig 
ata distance took aim and shot it dead; then turning to the 
alarmed proprictor told him, that if the owner should ever come 


to disturb him he would serve him as he had served that pig,” 
Visit, &c. P. 165, 


Mr. Welby was present at the celebration of Washington’ 
birthday, (Feb. 22,) which took place during his stay ™ 
Philadelphia. Drums and fifes awakened the citizens before 
daybreak. At 10 a.m. a large company assembled 1 
Washington Hall, where half a dozen wind instruments 
played English tunes. The city militia at the same tme 
entered with the aforesaid drums and fifes, and haviag 
ordered arms between their legs, sate down upon benches 
A young student of the law had been seleeted to pronounce 
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an oration. When he ascended the rostrum the six wind 
instruments struck up the National Air ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” 
and every leg, arm, and head was quickly in motion to beat 
time to this animating strain. The address was received 
with thunders of applause ; at its close the drums, fifes, and 
wind instruments renewed their harmony; and the company 
dispersed, much gratified by the amusements of the day. 

We had no intention of emigrating to America before we 
opened Mr. Welby’s volume, and we see nothing in his 
statements which is likely to inspire us with a wish tu that 
effect after reading them. 








A CA 


Art. IX. Fliadis Fragmenta Antiquissima, cum Figuris ; 
item Scholia Vetera ad Odysseam. Edente Angelo Maio, 
Ambrosiani Collegit Doctore, Regiarum Gallia, Belgii, 
Bavaria, et Neapolis; Academiarum Sodale. Mediolani, 
Regiis Typis, M.DCCC.XIX. Royal folio, pp. 283. 
Plates lviii. 

Art. X. Ulphile Partium Ineditarum in Ambrosianis Pa- 
limpsestis, ab Angelo Maio repertarum, Specimen, con- 
junctis curis fiom Maii et Caroli Octavi Castillionai 
edilum. Mediolani, Regiis Typis, M.DCCC.XIX. 4to. 
pp- xxiv. 36, with two Plates *. 


THE revival of classical literature was one of the principal 
circumstances which contributed to restore society, in Eu- 
rope, from the moral and intellectual degradation into which 
ithad fallen in the dark ages, that is, from the sixth to the 
eleventh century. During that period, though Latin was 
the language of the ecclesiastics, yet we rarely meet with any 
quotations except from the Vulgate, or from theological wri- 
ters. ‘Fhe study of those great authors, who illustrated thé 
Augustan age, especially the poets, was almost prohibited. 
A change for the better took place in the course of the 
tweifth century ; and the polite literature, as well as the sci- 
ences of antiquity, became the subject of cultivation. In the 
following century, the prevalence of the scholastic philoso- 
phy, with all its refined subtleties, seems to have caused the 
decline of classical literature: but, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, or perhaps a little earlier, an ardent zeal 
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* These publications are imported by Messts. Treuttell and Co. by whom they 
have heen commmtnivated to the Editor. 
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for the restoration of ancient learning began to display it- 
self: libraries were formed in various parts of Europe ; and 
Petrarch, Boccacio, and Coluccio Salutato (a man of less 
general fame) distinguished themselves by their indefatigable 
researches after ancient manuscripts preserved in the mo- 
nasteries, to the discovery of which, however, the gross and 
supine ignorance of the monks interposed almost incredible 
difficulties. What Petrarch began in the fourteenth century, 
was carried on by a new generation with unabating industry. 
The whole lives of Italian scholars, in the fifteenth century, 
were devoted to the recovery of manuscripts, and to the re- 
vival of philology: and, among these restorers of ancient 
learning, Ambrogio 'Traversari, general of the monastic or- 
der of Camalduli, eminently signalized himself, not only by 
his personal efforts in discovering the works of Greek and 
Latin Authors, but particularly by inspiring the munificent 
and princely merchant, Cosmo de’ Medici, with similar zeal 
and assiduity: and the same vessels, which were freighted 
with the most costly productions of the East, also brought 
him the most precious treasures of classic Greece. The dis- 
covery of an unknown manuscript was regarded almost as 
the conquest of a kingdom; and, besides the names already 
mentioned, those of Poggio Bracciolini, Niccolo Niccoli, 
Laurentius Valla, Francesco Filelfo, and Giovanni Aurispa, 
will ever be dear to all who cherish any regard for the sei- 
ences and Hiterature of Greece and Rome. In our own times, 
(to omit the successful researches of the late Professor Car- 
Iyie and Dr. E. D. Clarke in Greece, and of Dr. Buchanan 
in India), Signor Mai, the editor of the splendid volume now 
belore us, stands pre-eminent among the literati of Europe, 
for the number, variety, and importance, of the classical 
productions which he has rescued from oblivion: and up- 
wards of twenty publications attest at once his industry, and 
the success which has crowned his researches, during the 
time that he held the oflice of Professor of the Oriental Lan- 
guages in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. Among these 
publications we may enumerate the Fragments of six inedited 
Orations of Cicero (which have been reprinted in this coun- 
trv.) the hitherto inedited works of Marcus Cornelius Fronte, 
together with some inedited Letters of Antoninus Pius, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, and Appian; Fragments of 
eight Speeches of Quintus Aurelins Symmachus, some Frag- 
ments of Plautus, and some Commentaries on Terence ; the 


entire Oration of Iseus on the estate of Cleonymus (part of 


which only had hitherto been published), an oration of The- 


mistius, an epitome of part of the Antiquitates Romana of 
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Dionysius Halicarnassus, the original of which is not 
known to be extant ; sundry Fragments of Porphyry; Com- 
mentaries on Virgil, by the antient interpreters, Asper, Cor- 
notus, Haterianus, Longus, Probus, Nisus, Scaurus, Sul- 
picius, and an anonymous writer; the Chronicles of Euse- 
bius, in two books, (the first of which was never before 
printed); the Itinerary of Alexander; three books on the 
transactions of Alexander the Great, translated by Julius 
Valerius, from the Greek of A&sop; the fourteenth book of 
the Sybilline Oracles ; two tracts of Philo-Judzeus ; a speci- 
men of Ulphilas’s Gothic Version of the thirteen Epistles 
of St. Paul, and the Fragments of the Iliad. It is much to 
be regretted that but few of these valuable remains of clas- 
sical literature have hitherto found their way into England. 
Our knowledge of the pieces just enumerated is derived 
principally from the information communicated by Signor 
Mai himself, of which only the two last have come to our 
notice. 

1, The first of these publications is a magnificently printed 
folio volume. The Fragments of the Uiad, with the illustra- 
tive engraving, fill fifty-eight pages, to which are subjoined 
six pages of critical remarks of the various lections furnished 
by the Ambrosian Manuscript. These are succeeded by 
scholia of various ancient Grammarians upon the Odyssey, 
in 163 pages, which have been collected from different MSS. 
inthe Ambrosian Library ; and to the whole is prefixed a te- 
diously prolix Dissertation, from which we have abridged the 
lollowing particulars. ‘The manuscript in question originally 
contained the entire [liad in Greek, and was illustrated with 
paintings, representing the principal subjects of the poem, 
though fifty-eight only have come down to our time. These 
paintings are executed in the same style as those found in 
the Vienna MSS. of the Book of Genesis and of Dioscorides, 
in the Cotton MS. of Genesis in the British Museum, and in 
the Vatican MSS. of Virgil and Terence. The figures were 
first drawn with very pale ink, and afterwards coloured. 
fhe Ambrosian Homer is written on vellum ; the paintings 
are on one side of the leaf, and on the opposite side is the 
poem. ‘This reverse had been covered on silk paper, on 
Which a later hand had written some scholia and the arguments 
some of the books of the Iliad. On detaching this paper, ’ 
Signor Mai discovered the original writing. About eight hun- 

red verses of the Iliad have been preserved, which correspond 
With the Aristarchian edition of Homer. ‘They are written 
in the uncial, or capital letters, peculiar to MSS. of the 
fourth or fifth century, to which date Signor Mai, with great 
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probability, refers the Ambrosian Codex. The spivits and 
other orthographical and critical remarks are sometines in 
troduced by a contemporary hand, though frequently they 
are wanting, and appear to have been inserted according to 
the opinion of grammarians. ‘The scholia above noticed, on 
bemg collated with the Reman edition of the scholia. oy 
fhomer, and also with that published by Villoison, were 
found to correspond minutely with these—a very few un- 
important instances excepted, which Signor Mai did not 
think it worth while to transcribe. In printing the verses 
discovered beneath the pictures, which he has caused to be 
engraved, Signor Mai has supplied the words. deficient in 
the MS. and has underlined them, to shew that they are 
wanting there. 

‘The latter part of the preliminary dissertation is occupied 
chiefly with a description of forty-six MSS. of different por- 
tions of the writings of Homer, executed between the thir- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and affording a copious har- 
vest of various lections to future editors of the Grecian bard. 
Signor Mai has given an outline of the manner in which he 
conceives that Homer should be edited: but the labour and 
expence of such an undertaking, we apprehend, will be 
found so great, that none but royal manificence will ever 
be able to remunerate the editors and publishers of sucha 
work, 

Signor Mai has collated these fragments of the Ambro- 
sian MS. with six different editions of Homer, viz. the 
editio princeps, printed at Florence ; the first Aldine edi- 
tion, and those published by Ernesti, Heyne, Wolff, (in 
1804), and Villoison. This collation has enabled him te 
detect nearly two hundred various readings, which, together 
with the Scholia on the Odyssey, will doubtless be printed in 
the next critical edition of Homer that issues from the 
press. As the cost of Signor Mai’s publication, and the 
difficulty of procuring copies from Ltaly, must place it out of 
the reach of the majority of classical readers, we think it will 
gratify them to learn that Professor Buttmann re-printed the 
scholia on the Odyssey, at Berlin, in a commodious octavo 
volume, in L&20. ; 

2. The second publication of Signor Mai is singularly 1 
teresting to biblical students: it contains a specimen of the 
hitherto inedited portions of the Gothic translation of the 
Bible, executed by Ulphilas, a celebrated bishop of the 
Meso-Goths, who assisted at the council of Constantinople; 
A.D. 359, and was sent on an embassy te the Emperot 
Valens about A.D. 378, Of this version, only the four Gos 
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pols and a few fragments of St. Padl’s Epistle to the Romans: 
were known to be extant, until the interesting discove 
made by Mai in the year 1817. While this indefatigable 
explorer of ancient literature was examining two codices’ 
rescripté*, im the-Ambrosian Library, at Milan, from which 
he subsequently edited the works of Pronto: and! seme 

ments of Plautas, he was most agreeably surprised to dis- 
cover some Gothic writing, which, on further investigation, 
proved to be fragments of the Ulphilan version of Ezra and! 
Nehemiah, and of a Gothic homily or sermren. ‘Phe disco- 
very thus auspiciously made, stimulated him to farther im- 
quities, whieh were rewarded with the further discovery of 
five Gothic MSS. He now associated in his’ researches 
Signor Carolo Ottavio Castillionei ; and to their joint labours 
we owe the publication we are now considering. 

The first of the five Gothic manuscripts just mentioned, 
(whieh is noted S. 36.) consists of 204 quarto pages on vel- 
lam, the later writing, contains the homilies of Gregory the 
Great, on the Prophecies of Ezekiel, which from their cha- 
racters must have been executed before the eightlr centary. 
Beneath this, in a more ancient Gothic hand, are contained 
the Epistles of St. Paal to the Romans, Pst and 2d Corin- 
thians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Ist and 2nd of 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, together with a fragment of 
the Gothic Calendar. ‘The Epistles to the Romans, Corin- 
thians, Ephesians, and to Bimothy, are very ne entire, 
and form the chief part of this MS.: of the other Epistles, 
considerable fragments only remain. The titles of the Epis- 
tles may be traced at the head of the pages where they com- 
menace. ‘This MS. appears to have been written by two 
different copyists, one of whom wrote more beautifully and 
correctly than the other ; and various readings may be traced 
in some of the margins, written in a smaller hand. Entiro: 
ig have been turned upside down by the re-scriber of this 
MS. 

The second MS. also, in quarto, and noted S. 45, contains 
156 pages of thinner vellum, the Latin writing on which is 





* Before the invention of paper, the great scarcity of parchment or vellum, 
in different places, induced many persons to obliterate the works of ancient 
Writers, in order to transeribe their own, or those of some other favourite author 
in their place. These obliterations were made, sometimes with a spquge, aud 
sometimes by erasure with a pen-knife. Manuscripts which have been thus 
treated, and subsequently written upon, are termed Codiees Palempsestt or Re- 
tcrpt. They may in general be detected without much difficulty, as it rarely 
happens that the former writing is ‘so completely erased as not to exhibit somne 
traces: and in several instances, as in the Ambrosian Cedices Rescripti, disco- 
‘ered by Signor Mai, both writings are legible, 
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of the eighth or ninth century, and comprises Jerome's ex. 
position of Isaiah. Under this has been discovered, (though 
with some difficulty, on account of the thickness of the Latin 
characters and the blackness of the ink,) the Gothic version 
of Saint Paul’s two Epistles to the Corinthians, the Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians and to ‘Titus. What is deficient in the pre- 
ceding MS. is found in this, which has some various readings 
peculiar to itself. 

In the third manuscript, noted G. 82, a quarto Latin vo- 
lume, containing the plays of Plautus, and part of Seneca’s 
‘Tragedies of Medea and (idipus, Signor Mai discovered 
fragments of the Books of Kings, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
This discovery is peculiarly valuable, as not the smallest 
portion of the Gothic version of the Old Testament, was 
known to be in existence ; and, further, as it furnishes a com- 
plete refutation of the idle tale repeated by Gibbon after 
preceding writers, viz. that Ulphilas prudently suppressed 
the four Books of Kings, as they might tend to irritate the 
fierce and sanguinary spirit of the barbarians*. The date 
of the Latin writing of this MS. which Mai deciphered with 
great difliculty, is not specified; but, on comparing his 
specimen of it with other engraved specimens, we are in- 
clined to refer it to the eighth or ninth century. 

The fourth specimen (noted I. 61.) consists of a single 
sheet in small quarto, containing four pages of part of Saint 
John’s Gospel in Latin, under which are found the very frag- 
ments of the twenty-sixth chapter of Matthew's Gospel, 
which are wanting in the celebrated manuscript of the Gothic 
Gospels preserved at Upsal, and usually known by the ap- 
pellation of the Codex Argenteus. 

The fifth and last manuscript, (noted G. 147.) which has 
preserved some remains of Gothic literature, is a volume of 
the proceedings of the Council of Chalcedon ; under the later 

writing have been discovered some fragments of ancient au- 
thors, whose names Signor Mai has not specified ; and also a 


fragment of a Gothic Homily, in which several passages of 


the Gospels are cited, and the style of which he thinks shews 
that it was translated from some one of the fathers of the 
Greek Church. ‘The characters of this MS. bear a close re- 
semblance to those of the Codex Argenteus, at Upsal, which 
was executed in the sixth century. 

Of all these MSS. engraved specimens are given. ‘They 
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are written in broad and thick characters, without any divi- 
sions of words, or of chapters, but with contractions of pro- 
per names, similar to those found in ancient Greek MSS. 
Some sections however have been discovered, which are in- 
dicated, sometimes by numeral marks, or larger spaces, and 
sometimes by larger letters. ‘The Gothic writing is referred 
to the sixth century. 

The portions of the Gothic version of the Old and New 

Testament, printed by Signors Mai and Castillionei, are, 
I. Nehemiah, chap. v. verses 13—18. chap. vi. 14d—19. and 
vi. 1—3 If. A Fragment of Saint Matthew’s Gospel, con- 
taining chap. xxv. 388—46. xxvii. 1—3, 65—75. and xxvii. 1; 
this fragment contains the whole of the passages which are 
wanting in the Upsal MS. of the four Gospels. IIT. Part 
of Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, chap. ii. 22—380. 
and ii. \—16. LV. Saint Paul’s Epistle to ‘Titus, chap. i. 
1—16. ii. 1.; and V. verses 11—23 of his Epistle to Phile- 
mon. The Gothic text is exhibited on the left hand page, 
and on the right hand page the editors have given a literal 
latin translation of it, together with the Greek original. 
These are succeeded by fragments of a Gothic Homily, and 
Calendar, with Latin translations, Gothic alphabet, and a 
glossary of new Gothic words which they have discovered in 
the passages which they have printed. ‘The work is illus- 
trated by two plates, the first containing fac-similes of the. 
Codices Rescripti already described, aud the other a fac- 
simile specimen of a Greek mathematical treatise, in which 
the names of Archimedes and Apollonius are mentioned, and 
which Signor Mai discovered under some Lombard Latin 
writing of great antiquity. 
_ The Goths, it is well known, embraced the Arian heresy 
in the fourth century ; and Ulphilas is generally considered 
asan Arian Bishop. Signor Mai, however, strenuously vin- 
dicates the purity of this prelate’s faith ; and though he has 
not been able hitherto to discover, among the Gothic Codices 
Rescripti, either the first chapter of Saint John’s Gospel, or 
the disputed reading in 1 Tim. iii. 16. he has satisfactorily 
ascertained that the appellation of Gop is given to Jesus 
Christ in Rom. ix. 5. in conformity with almost all the MSS. 
*xtant, and with the quotations of the Greek fathers. 





Since the publication of the two works, of which the pre- 
ceding is a concise account, Signor Mai has been appointed 
Principal keeper of the MSS. in the Vatican Library, at 
tome, where great success has attended his researches. A 
St treatise of Cicero, de yee has been rescued from 
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oblivion, the printing of which has been retarded for want 
of a new fount of types. We also understand that Signor 
Mai lias discovered some new classical manuscripts, which 
he conceives not to be inferior in value to the treatise of 
Cicero, and part of which he hopes to give to the public in 
the course of a few months. 





Art. XI. Memoirs of the Court of King James the First. 
By Lucy Aikin, 2 Vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. 1822. 


"Pu term ‘‘ Memoirs” borrowed from the French, we seent 
to use in a sense which it does not exactly bear among our 
volatile neighbours. It must however be acknowledged that 
in its proper acceptation itis not strictly applicable to the 
compilations which Miss Aikin has under that denominatiot 
presented to the public. It should, we think, be confined 
in strict propriety to the recollection of events’ which have 
fatten: under the personal cognisance of the author, and not 
be nrade to embrace, as in the instance before us, a selection 
from existing and accessible publications. It is however, 
perhaps too late now, to gested with the present application 
of the term Memoirs; and we must we fear let it pass among 
other innovations which the exercise of modern ingenuity 
has: suggested. 

The remarks which we made upon Miss Aikin’s “ Me 
moirs of Queen Elizabeth,” may be applied with propriety 
to the present compilation: which is attended, however, 
with this particular disadvantage—that it embraces‘a period 
of much shorter duration and of infinitely less interest to the 
reader than the splendid and classical reign of the ‘* maidet 
Queer.” The splendour and celebrity of the court over 
whieh this iHustrious Princess presided, have made an early 
impression om our imaginations; and the names’ of the 
courtiers who distinguished themselves in it by political of 
amorous intrigues have become familiar to our mouths as 
** household words.” ‘The mixture of tenderness and hang 
tiness—of the woman and the Queen—which formed the ch- 
racter of this singular and great Princess, has given an edge 
te our curtostty respecting her and her gallant courtiers, 
which amy detail, however minute and tedious, cans . 
blunt. It isa pleasant and refreshing tour which we make 
again and again with increased satisfaction. We are net 
ever yet tired of hearing how Raleigh looked, how Ler 
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cester and Essex wooed. But although we can suffer our- 
selves to be dragged for the hundredth time through the 
court of love and chivalry, we cannot exercise the same pa- 
tience when doomed to pass with equal minateness through 
the paltry and trifling intrigues which occupied the atten- 
tion of the courtiers of the “ pusillanimous and pedantic 
James,” as our authoress calls him. Miss Aikin, we think, 
would have acted wisely if she had compressed her me- 
moirs of the court of King James, within somewhat less space 
than they now occupy; it she had omitted entirely the details 
which are to be found in Robertson and Hume, and con- 
fined her industry to the arrangement of materials selected 
from Osborn, Winwood, Weldon, and other sources with 
which the antiquarian reader must indeed be already well 
acquainted, but which, it is possible, are not much known to 
the class of readers who will derive most amusement from 
the perusal of these volumes ; and by whom they will be prin- 
cipally bought. 

It is pretty evident that James is no favourite of the fair 
author who has undertaken to furnish us with memoirs of his 
court: she seems to feel particular pleasure in py the 
reader’s attention to his weaknesses and failings, and dwells 
with no ordinary satisfaction on the detail of those events 
which place his character in an unfavourable view. Indeed 
we are inclined to believe that the character of James has not 
been fairly dealt with by historians generally : sufficient al- 
lawances have hardly been made for the circumstances under 
which he was educated. From. bis very infancy he became 
the unconscious tool of the contending factions by which Scot- 
land was distracted, and which, no doubt, were more anxious 
to perpetuate their own power than to bestow upon the edu- 
cation of the young king the care and attention which it re- 
quired ; but which in the end could hardly fail to prove fatal 
to their political pretensions. It is however a fact which re- 
dounds highly to the credit of the parties, who in their turp 
governed Scotland during his minority, that according to the 
erroneous views which they had formed of their duty in this 
respect, James’s education was not neglected. In Buchanan 
be found an able though austere and uncourtly instructor; and 
it is more than probable that the love of learning and the 
liberality towards learned men which he uniformly evinced 
in after life, must be ascribed to the passion fer literary 
avocations, which he contracted under the direction of the 
rigid and stern superintendant of his early studies. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Buchunan was much better qualified to 
forward his progress iv the literary attainmeats which distin- 
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ew the scholar, than he was to supply him with that know. 
edge of men and things which are indispensable for a So- 
vereign : and it is to this Leper in his early instruction 
that we should be disposed to ascribe the fondness for lite. 
rary display, and the ignorance of human character and mo- 
tives for which he was remarkable in after life. Had it 
been the object of the Scottish Regents to train a well dis: 
ciplined schoolmaster—had James been destined to wield 
the ferula instead of the sceptre, the selection of Buchanan 
as his instructor would have been entitled to praise: but 
the habits, the temper, nay, the attainments of this learned 
person, were much better adapted to educate a pedant than 
they were to develope the faculties and form the character 
ofa prince. Theliterary affectation, therefore, which James 
displayed on so many occasions, was the natural and unavoid- 
able result of that exclusive devotion to grammatical sub- 
tilties to which his youth was’ condemned by his pedantic 
instructor. ‘That James entertained a foolish and overween- 
ing conceit of his literary acquirements is a circumstance 
which even his eulogists will not undertake to deny. They 
may however maintain that it was a failing which did no in- 
jury to the public ; and that, considering the turn of the age 
in which he lived, it doés not merit the sarcastic severity with 
which it‘has been generally visited. It was at léast the 
foundation of that attention to literary merit which formed 4 
noble trait in the character of this Prince, and which 
prompted him to afford a generous and willing countenance 
to men who needed and deserved his protection. One of 
the most respectable and pleasing features of James’s cha- 
racter was his attachment to learning, and his kind and ma- 
nificent patronage of learned men: whatever diversity of opi- 
nion may exist as to the advantages which the world derived 
from his literary labours, it will not be denied, that to these 
he was indebted for the most creditable occupation and the 
solace of his leisure hours; and that to his taste for letters, 
the most eminent scholars both of Great Britain and the cor 
‘tinent were indebted for the notice which cheered, and the 
bounty which sustained them. 

In the train of Sir Charles Percy, brother to the earl of 
Northumberland, and one of the messengers dispatched by 
the privy council to announce to James his accession to the 
English Crown, appeared a gentleman of the name of Davies, 
concerning whom the king immediately inquired, whether he 
was the author of a poem on the immortality of the soul, ea- 
‘titled, ‘‘ Nosce teipsum” ; and being answered in the affir- 
‘mative, he embraced him and promised bim his favour and 
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protection. James performed his promise to Davies, who 
was a lawyer as well as a poet, by appointing him his solici- 
tor-general for Ireland, where he afterwards sat as a judge 
ofassize. In 1607, he was knighted, His standard work, 
entitled a ‘“‘ a discovery of the causes why {reland was never 
entirely subdued and brought under obedience to the Crown 
of England until the beginning of his majesty’s happy reign,” 
ed in 1612. In this excellent performance, no less 
remarkable for the elegance and purity of the style in which 
it was written, than useful for the accuracy of the state- 
ments which it contained, and the solidity of the reason- 
ings which were founded upon them, Sir John Davies had 
the merit of prevailing upon his master to adopt with re- 
spect to Ireland a liberal and conciliating system of govern- 
ment, as the means most likely to succeed in civilizing that 
wild and tarbulent country. ireland indeed seems to have 
been in all ages the rock on which speculative politicians 
have been destined to split. James and his council appear 
to have done every thing that could have been effected by 
public laws ; and that his measures of conciliation did not 
‘prove more efficient, is to be ascribed to the difficult and al- 
most impracticable nature of the task which he had under- 
taken, rather than to any want of resolution or perseverance 
on the part of the agents whom he employed in carrying into 
execution the regulations which he had planned. Sir John 
Davies returning after some years to England was raised to 
the Bench: and in the year 1626, having just received the 
appointment of Lord Chief Justice, he was cut off by an apo- 
plexy in the 57th year of his age. 
tr. Donne was another individual whom his literary ac- 
quirements recommended to the notice of James. Donne's 
early prospects were dark and gloomy: attached to the Ca- 
tholic religion, in which he had been brought up by his fa- 
mily, he was compelled to quit the university without a de- 
gree ; for some years he studied the law as a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, when the death of his father put him in possession 
of 3000/. a fand which he seers to have considered inex- 
haustible. The publication of love verses abountling in 
strange conceits and far-fetched allusions, which, through 
the mmaccountable perversion of the public taste, had become 
Popular, introduced him to the society of the dissipated and 
gay, where he exhausted his patrimony and stored up ample 
matter of penitence for his graver years. 
In the years 1596 and 7, Donne attended the Earl of 
“ssex in his expedition to Cadiz, through whose intercession, 
‘tis not improbable, that on his retarn he obtained the place 
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of secretary to Sir Thomas Egerton, keeper, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor and Baron Ellesmere, by whom he was 
highly favoured and marked out for further promotion. But 
an attachment to a niece of Lady Egerton, whom he clan- 
destinely married, biighted for ever these fair prospects. 
The father of the lady, Sir George Moore, lieutenant of the 
‘Tower, was so violently enraged at this proceeding, that he ' 
never ceased to importune the lord keeper till :he had wra 
from him the dismissal of Denne, at the end of a service of 
five years. It does not appear when or by whom Donne was 
first introduced to the king. James, however, was-immedi- 
diately strack with bis parts and learning, and was supposed 
to have destined him for preferment: but when urged to be- 
stow upon him a civil office, he constantly refused, having 
predetermined in his own mind to prevail upon him to take 
orders, ‘Finding the royal will on this point imvincible, he — 
consented, after some struggles with himself, to take orders ; 
was admitted by royal mandate to a doctor's degree at Cam- 
i i and became one of the king’s chaplains.. 
king who justly thought himself bound in honour to 
rovide for Ais doctor as he was fond of styling him, sent for 
im to attend bis dinner on an appointed day. When his 
majesty was set down, before he had eat any meat, he said, 
after his pleasant manner, ‘‘ Dr. Donne I have invited you to 
dinner, and though Pie sit not down with me, yet I will 
carve.to you off a dish that I know you love well ; for knew- 
ing you love London, I do therefore make you Dean of St. 
aul’s; and when I have dined, then do you take your be- 
loved dish home to your study, and mueli good may itdo 
kaa This preferment satisfied all his wishes : he lived be- 
oved and respected, and died generally regretted im 168). 
Elegies were composed in honour of bis memory, by Corbet, 
Carew, Jonson, and Lord Falkland... , 

We have selected these two individuals frem among thase 
to whom the patronage of, James was extended te shew that 
he manifested an anxiety to discever and reward lierary 
merit, and to prove that in the protection and encoursgement 
which he afforded to men of this character, be did mot act 
under the influence of that unaccountable capriee by whieh he 
was guided in the ehoice of his. other favourites. 

The temper of this prince though somewhat irascible, was 
only on great and repeated provocations. susceptible :of 
rancor and revenge : towards his courtiers and favourites he 
was affable and kind ; and unfortunately both for himself and 
his family, he could deny them nothing: and his.gennine leve 
of humour always preset effectually iu bebalf of literary 
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offenders. Of the effect of wit in appeasing his resentment, 
we have the following instance in Howel’s Letters: ‘‘ As.I 
remember, some years since, there was a very abusive satire 
in verse brought to our king; and as the passages were 
being read to him, he often said, that if there were no 
other men in England, the rogue should hang for it. At 
last, being come to the conclusion, which was, after all his 
railing, 
** Now God preserve the king, the queen, the peers, 
And grant the author long may wear hisears.!” 


this pleased him so well, that he broke out into laughter, and 
said, By my soul, so thou shalt for me, thou art a bitter, but 
thou art a witty knave.” 
_ James’s propensity to favoritism first displayed itself in the 
bounties which he was pleased to confer on Philip Herbert, 
brother of William, Earl of Pembroke. Osborn has given an 
account of this personage which, on the face of it, betrays all 
the malice and exaggeration of a servant discarded for dis- 
graceful misconduct. Lord Clarendon who may be safely 
trusted, states “ that the Earl of Ey, ey being a young 
man scarce of age at the entrance of King’ James, had the 
good fortune, by the comeliness of his person, by his skill and 
ndefatigable industry in hunting, to be the first which drew 
the king’s eye towards him with affection. Before the end of 
the first or second year he was made gentleman of the king’s 
bed-chamber, and Earl of Montgomery ; which did the kin 
no harm ; for, besides that he received the king’s bounty wi 
more moderation than others who succeeded him, he was 
generally known, and as generally esteemed, being the son of 
one Earl of Pembroke, and younger brother tov another who 
liberally supplied his expense, beyond what his annuity from 
his father would bear.” va : 

“ He pretended to no other qualifications than to under- 
stand horses and dogs very well; which his master loved him 
the better for (being at his first coming into England, very 
Jealous of those who had the reputation of great parts) and to 
be believed honest and generous, which made him many 
friends, and left him then no enemy.” The indulgence of a 
Violent and irregular temper exposed him however in after 
life to the hatred of many and thecontempt of all men. While 
in the zenith of his favour and power he paid his addresses 
toa daughter of the Earl of Oxford to whom “ after long 
love,” he was contracted without the knowledge of friends 
on either side; but the ‘king, “ taking the whole matter 
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upon himself, made peace on all sides.” Crown lands to the 
amount of more than 1000/. a year were settled on the bride 
groom ; and masks and revels in which no cost was spared gave 
splendour to the celebration of the nuptials. Sir Dudley Carle. 
ton, after describing the ceremony of the morning in which 
the king gave her away ; and ‘ she in her tresses and trinkets 
brided and bridled it so handsomely,” tells us, that she indeed 
became herself so well, that the king said, if he were unmar- 
ried, he would not give her but keep ber himself ; he adds, that 
‘‘at night there was a mask in the hall which for conceit and 
fashion was suitable to the occasion. There was no small 
loss that night of chains and jewels, and many great ladies were 
made shorter by the skirts.” They were lodged in the council 
chamber, when the king in his shirt and night-gown, gave 
them a reveille matin before they were up. No ceremony was 
omitted of bridecakes, points, garters, and gloves, which have 
been ever since the livery of the court. 

Of the entertainments in which the king delighted, and in 
which bis courtiers lavished their treasures for the amuse- 
ment of his good cousin Christian, the king of Denmark, who 
seems te have loved deep carousals no less than his illustrious 

redecessor the uncle of Prince Hamlet; we have the fo- 
wing animated description from the sarcastic pen of Sir 


John Harrington. He describes his reception at Theobald’s 
then the seat of the Ear] of Salisbury. 


“ In compliance with your asking, now shall you aaa 
account of rich doings. I came-here a day or two before the Dani 
king came, and from the day he did come until this hour, I have 
been well-nigh overwhelmed with carousals and sports of all kind. 
The sports began each day in such manner and such sort as had 
well-nigh ed me of Mahomet’s paradise. We had women, 
and in wine too, of such plenty as would have astonished each 
sober beholder. Our feasts were magnificent and the two royal 

uests did most lovingly embrace each other at table. 1 think the 
Dane hath strangely wrought on our good English nobles; for 
those whom I never could get to taste good liquor, now follow the 
fashion and wallow in y delights. The ladies abandon their 
sobriety, and are seen to roll about in intoxication. In good 
troth, the parliament did kindly to provide his majesty so seasot- 
ably with money, for there hath been no lack of good living ; shows, 
sights and banquetings from morn to eve.’” 

“ One day a great feast was held, and after dinner the repre- 
sentation of Solomon, his temple, and the coming of the Queen of 
Sheba was made, and, I may better say, was meant to have beet 
made before their majestics by device of the Earl of 
éthers—But alas! as all y things do fail to poor mortals im 
enjoyment, so did prove our presentment hereof, The lady who 
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did play the queen’s part, did carry most precious gifts to both their 

, but, forgetting the steps arising to the canopy, overset 
her caskets into his Danish majesty’s lap, and fell at his feet, though 
[rather think it was in his face. Much was the hurry and con- 
fusion; cloths and napkins were at hand to make all clean. His 
majesty then got up and would dance with the Queen of Sheba , 
but he fell down-and humbled himself before her and was carried 
toan inner chamber and laid on a bed of state ; which was not a 
little defiled with the presents of the queen which had been be- 
stowed upon his garments; such as wine, cream, beverage, cakes, 

ices and other good matters. The entertainment and show went 

and most of the presenters went buckward, or fell down; 
wine did so occupy their upper chambers. Now did appear ina rich 
dress, faith, hope, and charity: hope did essay to speak, but 
wine rendered her endeavours so feeble that she withdrew, and hoped 
the king would excuse her brevity: faith was then alone, for I am 
certain she was not joined with good works and left the court in a 
staggering condition ; charity came to the king’s feet, and seemed 
to cover the multitude of sins which her sister had committed ; she 
then returned to faith and hope who were both sick—in the lower 
hall, Next came victory in bright armour, and by a stran 
medley of versification did endeavour to make suit to the king. 
But victory did not triumph long ; for after much lamentable utter- 
ance, she was led away like a silly captive, and laid to sleep on the 
outer steps of the antichamber. Now peace did make entry arid 
strive to get foremost to the king; but I grieve to tell how great 
wrath she did discover to those of her attendants ; and, much con- 
trary to her semblance, most rudely made war with her olive branch 
and laid on the pates of those who did oppose her coming.” 


In this reign lived and died Sir John Spencer, once Lord 
Mayor of London, respecting whom some circamstances have 
been mentioned which deserve to be recorded as illustrative 
of manners and private life. Being perhaps the richest citizen 
of his time, his opulence was so noted that one of the pirates 
of Dunkirk who during this and the succeeding reign com- 
mitted their outrages with impanity on the English coast, laid 
aplan to carry him off into France to extort a ransom. This 
plan however was not successful. His only child, a splendid 
matrimonial prize, became the wife of William Lord Comp- 
ton, afterwards created Earl of Northampton, to whom after 


his recovery from a temporary fit of derangement she addressed 


the following letter, which contains a striking exposition of 
the grants and wishes of a city heiress raised to the post and 
priv 


ege of a lady of quality, in the commencement of the se- 
venteenth century. : 


« My sweet life, now I have declared to you my mind for set- 


of your state, 1 eeppere ek one best for me te bethink and 
Y 
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consider within myself what allowance were meetest for me:.,. | 
pray and beseech you to grant me your most kind and loving wife, the 
sum of 2600/. quarterly to be paid. Also I would, besides that al- 
lowance, have 600/. quarterly, to be paid fer the performance of 
charitable works : and those things I would not, neither will be ac- 
countable for. Also I will have three horses for my own 
that none shall dare to lend or borrow; none Jend but J, none 
borrow but you. Also I would have two gentlewomen, lest one 
should be sick, or have some other let. Also, believe it, it is an 
undecent thing for a gentlewoman to stand mumping alone when 
God hath blessed their lord and lady with a great estate : also when 
I ride a-hunting, or a-hawking, or travel from one house to another, 
I will have them attending ; so for either of those said women, | 
must and will have for either of them a horse. Also I will have 
six or eight gentlemen ; and I will have my two coaches, one lined 
with velvet to myself, with four fair horses ; and a coach for my 
women, lined with cloth and laced with gold(she had not yet forgot. 
ten the mansion house and its glittering accompaniments) otherwise 
with scarlet and laced with silver, with four good horses. Also at 
any time when I travel, I will be allowed not only caroches and 
spare horses for me and my women, but I will have such carriages 
as be fitting for all, orderly, not pestering my things with ie 
women’s, nor theirs with either chamber-maids, nor theirs wi 
wash-maids. And my desire is, that you pay all charges for me. 
And for myself besides my yearly allowance, I would have twenty 
gowns of apparel, six of them excellent good ones, eight of them for 
the country and six other of them very excellent good ones. Also 
I would have to put in my purse 2000/., and 200/. and so, pe to 
pay my debts. Also | would have 6000/. to buy me jewe 
4000/. to buy me a pearl chain. Now seeing I have been and am 
80 reasonable unto you, | pray you do find my children apparel and 
their schooling, and all my servants, men and women, their wages. 
Also I will have all my houses furnished and my lodging chambers 
to be suited with all such furniture as is fit. So for my eo 
chamber in all houses, I will have them delicately furnished, 
with hangings, couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chairs, cushions and 
all things thereunto belonging. Also my desire is, that you would 
pay your debts, build up Ashby-house and purchase lands, and lend 
no more money, as you love God, to my Lord-chamberlain who 
would have all, perhaps your life, from you. So, now I have de- 
clared to you what I would have, and what it is that | would not 
have, I pray you, when you be an Earl, to allow me 2000/. more, 
I now desire, and double attendance.”’ 


Of Carr’s early favour and the jealousy and spite which his 
success excited in a courtier’s bosom, we extract the follow- 
ing proofs from a letter written by Lord Thomas Howard to 
Sir Sohn Harrington. 

‘« My good and trusty Knight, 
* If you have good will and good health to perform what I-shall 
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command, you may set forward for court whenever it suiteth your 
conveniency; the king hath often enquired after you, and would 
readily see and converse again with the ‘ merry blade,’ as he hath 
eft called you since you were here. I will now premise certain 
things to be observed by you toward well gaining our prince’s good 
affections :—He doth wondrously covet learned discourse, of which 
you can furnish out ample means ; he doth admire good fashion in 
clothes, I pray you give good heed hereunto ; I would wish you to be 
well trimmed; get a new gerkin well. bordered and not too short, 
the king saith he liketh a flowing garment; be sure it be not all of 
one sort but diversely coloured, the collar falling somewhat down, 
and your ruff well stiffened and bushy. We have lately had many 
gallants who have failed in their suits for want of due observance 
of these matters. 

I wish you to follow my directions as I wish you to gain all you 
desire. Robert Carr is now most likely to win the prince's affec- 
tions, and doth it wonderfully in a little time. ‘The prince leaneth on 
hisarm, pinches his cheek, smooths his ruffled garment. This young 
man doth much study all art and device; he hath changed his tailors 
and tiremen many times, and all to please the prince, who laugheth 
at the long-grown fashion of our young courtiers, and wisheth for 
change every day. In your discourse you must not dwell too long 
on any one subject, do not of yourself say, this is good or bad, 
but, if it were your majesty’s good opinion, I myself should think 
it so and so. I will advise you one thing; the roan gennet whereon 
the king rideth every day, must not be forgotten to be praised, and 
the good furniture above all which lost a great man much notice 
the other day. A noble did come in suit of a place, and saw the 
king mounting the roan ; delivered his petition which was handed 
and read, but no answer given. The noble departed, and came to 
court next day, and got no answer again, The Jord.treasurer was 
then pressed to move the king’s pleasure touching the petition. 
When the king was asked for.answer thereto, he said, in some wrath, 
shall a king give heed to a dirty paper when a beggar noteth not 
his gilt stirrups? Now it fell out that the king had new furniture 
when the noble saw him in the court-yard, but he was overcharged 
with confusion, and passed by admiring the dressing of the horse, 
Thus, good knight, our noble failed in his suit.” 


We suspect that this noble peer had also failed in some 
suit when this letter was written; and that his disappoint- 
ment has given an edge to bis successors, which renders it 
unsale to trust implicitly to his representation, he proceeds 
in the same strain and says, 


_“« Carr hath all the favours as I told you before ; the king teacheth 
him Latin every morning, and I think some one should teach him’ 
ish too; for as he is a Scotch Jad he hath much need of better 
language. The king doth much covet his presence; the ladies 
too are not behind-hand in their admiration, for I tell you, good 
knight, this fellow is straight-limbed, well-favoured, strong shoul- 
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dered and smooth faced, with same sort of cunning and show of 
modesty ; though G—wot, he well knoweth when to show his im. 
pudence. You are not young, you are not handsome, you are not 
finely; and yet will you come to court, and think to be well fa. 
voured? Why, I say again good knight, that your learning mhy 
somewhat prove worthy hereunto; your Latin and your Greek, 
your Italian and your Spanish tongues, your wit and discretion, may 
be well looked into for a time, as strangers at such a place; but 
these are not the things men live by now a-days. Will you say the 
moon shineth all the summer? that the stars are bright jewels fit 
for Carr’s ears? that the roan gennet surpasseth Bucephalus, and is 
worthy to be strodden by Alexander ? that his eyes are fire, his tail 
Berenice’s locks, and a few more fancies worthy your noticing? 
your lady is virtuous and somewhat of a good house-wife; has 
ived in a court in her time, and I believe you may venture her 
forth again ; but I know these would not so quietly rest, were Cart 
to leer on their wives ag some do perceive, yea, and like it well 
too, that#hey should be so noticed. If any mischance be to be 
wished, ‘tis breaking a leg in the king’s presence, for this fellow 
owes all his favour to that court; | think he hath better reason to 
speak well of his own horse than of the king’s roan gennet. We 
are almost worn out in our endeavours tokeep pace with this fellow 
in his duty and labour to gain favour, but all in vain ; where it endeth 
I cannot guess, but honours dre talked of speedily for him.” 


A monstrous mass of misrepresentation, contradiction and 
falsehood has been published by the memoir writers of that 
day respecting the king’s yiews and conduct during the 
trial of this infamous minion, and his profligate accomplices 
for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. Weldon describes 
in gross and disgusting terms (which would be hardly justi- 
fiable even if the circumstances were: true) the dissimulqtion 

yractised by the king in his final parting with Somerset. 

his writer states, that the Earl of Somerset never parted 
from James with more seeming affection than at this time 
when he knew Somerset would never see him more. When 
the earl kissed the king’s hand, the king hung about his neck, 
saying, ‘‘ For God’s sake when shall 1 see thee again? Ou 
my soul I shall neither eat nor sleep until you come — : 
The earl told him, ‘‘ On Monday,” this being on the Friday. 
** For God’s sake let me,” said the king. ‘The earl was not 
in his coach when the king used these very words, in the 
hearing of four Servants, one of whom was Somerset’s great 
creature, and of the bed chamber, who reported it to the an- 
thor of this history ; ‘‘ I shall never see his face more.’’ 

We cannot believe the-king to have been guilty of such 
atrocious and gratuitous dissimulation without mach better 
authority than that which is here presented to us. Whatevet 
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dispasition James might have felt in this instance to practise 
the king-craft on which he prided himself, it is not probable 
that it would have been called into action on an occasion 
from which he could derive no advantage, and which must 
have exposed him to the merited contempt and abhorrence 
of all the world. The discovery of Somerset's atrocious 
guilt must have filled the king’s mind with indignation and 
horror; and in the first burst of his surprise and fury, he 
imprecated a solemn curse upon Coke and his posterity, if 
he any, and upon himself and his, if he pardoned any 
of those who had made him the unwitting accomplice of 
their udultery and marder. From the first discovery of this 
dark transaction we do not perceive that the king took any 
steps which interfered improperly with the strict adminis- 
tration af justice; and considering the circumstances in 
which he was placed, it should not, we think, excite peou- 
liar surprise that an individual so much under the influence 
of personal attachments should feel an insurmountable repug- 
nance to suffer the blood of a man once so dear to him ‘to 
flow on the scaffold. ‘The contest between his sense of jus- 
tice and his feelings of compassion may sufficiently account 
fer the exvessive agitation which the king is said to have 
betrayed during Somerset’s trial, without asoribing it to the 
base fear of some important disclosure which it is insinuated 
the prisoner had it in his power to make. We eannot in 
any view ef the subjeot compliment. our fair memorialist, on 
the taste which induced her to retain the following passage. 
We are persuaded that if she had listened to the advice of 
the ‘‘ delightful teacher and indulgent friend” 10 whom her 
volumes are incribed, it would have heen expunged : 


“In fact it cannot be doubted that Somerset wag in possession 
of some important secret of the king’s which he threatened to be- 
tray: that he hoped by this menage to escape a trial, but was af 
length by skilful management, prevailed ypon te he satisfied with 
the promise of a pardon : all, indecd, that the king could with any 
appearance of decency grant. What this secret might be, it is in 
vain to enquire ; that it was a ‘ mystery of iniquity’ there can be 
little doubt ; but its nature was never kaown. That it related to 
the poisoning of prince Henry has been much belicyed, but may 
surely be pronounced untrue.” 


What Miss Aikin wishes to insinuate by the above 
passage we cannot andertake to conjecture; but it would 
ve redounded mofe, we think, to the credit of a writer of 


+ 


the present day, to have distrusted, at least, the curse slan- 
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der, which rests only upon the malignant representations of 
disappointed partizan. 

‘The remainder of James’s —_ from the rise of Bucking- 
ham to the king’s death is singularly barren of events which 
fall properly within the province of the memoir writer. 
Nothing occurred to interrupt the pacific tenor of this mo- 
narch’s days with the exception of the prince’s romantic and 
ill-advised journey to Spain, and the quarrels which he had 
with the few and short parliaments convened by him. The 
absence of his baby Charles, ‘‘ under the indiscreet guidance 
of his humble slave and dog Stenny” as Buckingham always 
signed himself, seems to have filled the king with the alarm 
natural to a kind and indulgent father ; and the joy which his 
return ipspired made him forget, at least for a time, the dis- 
appointment excited by the final rupture of the negociation 
for marrying him to the Infanta. hen Charles was on the 
point of quitting Spain in anger or despair at the securities 
for spiritual articles which were required of him, Cotting- 
ton, by the advice of the Earl of Bristol, was dispatched 
with a report from the prince and duke which called forth 
from the kind old king the following affectionate reply; 
which if it does not impress us with the idea of a great prince 
will we are persuaded find its excuse in the kindred feelings 
of every affectionate parent : 


“ My sweet boys, 


“ Your letter by ere hath stricken me dead; I fear it 
will very much shorten my days, and I am the more perplexed that 
I do not know how to satisfy the people’s expectation here, neither 
do I know what to say to our council, for the fleet that stayed upon 
a wind this fortnight. Rutland and all aboard might now be 
stayed, and I know not what reason I shall pretend for the doing 
of it; but as for my advice and directions that ye crave, in case 
they will not alter their decree, it is in a word, to come a 
away, if you can get leave, and give over all treaty. And this 
speak without respect of any security they can offer you, except 
ye never look to see your old dad again, whom I fear 
never see, if ye see him not before winter. Alas! I now repent me 
sore that I ever suffered you to go away. I care for match nor 
nothing so I may once have you in my arms again : God grant it, 
God t it, God gtant it; Amen, Amen, Amen! I protest ye 
shall be as heartily welcome as if ye had done all things ye went 
for, so that I may once have you in my arms again, and God bless 

ou both, my only sweet son, and my only best sweet servant, and 
et me hear from you quickly with all » as ye love my life; 
and so God send you a happy and joyful meeting in the arms of 
your dear dad.” 


“ From Greenwich, the 24th of June 1623.” 
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In his contests with his parliaments, James betrays, it is 


trne, on many occasions, that lofty tone of prerogative in 
which, at least in speculation, he loved to indulge. But the 
harsh and parsimonious refusals with which these assemblies 
met his demands of reasonable supplies are not easily justi- 
fied: they drove him to pursue measures to which his nature, 
when not vexatiously thwarted, was not inclined, and which 
under a prince of more energetic and persevering temper 
would in all probability have confirmed those abuses which 
they wished to redress. It would we think be difficult even 
for the renowned disciple of Cocker, who advocates economy 
in our days, to give any valid reasons for the hard-hearted 
parsimony which the parliaments of this reign evinced: the 
extraordinary grants during the whole of it did not exceed 
630,000/. which, divided among twenty-one years, makes 
30,000/. a year. In this estimate are not included the sup- 
plies, amounting to 300,000/. which were granted to the king 
by his last parliament. ‘These were paid in to their own 
commissioners ; and the expenses of the Spanish war were 
mach more than sufficient to exhaust them. The distressed 
family of his daughter was a great burden on James during 
apart of his reign. The detractors of this prince say, that 
he did not possess a frugality propertioned to the extreme 
narrowness of his finances, and tax him in loud terms with 
extravagance and profuse liberality. ‘Those however who 
bring this charge against his memory should, in fairness, ad- 
yert to the very narrow limits of his revenues: they should 
also remember, that in his personal habits he was remarkably 
frugal, was fond of no magnificence and addicted to no ex- 
pensive pleasures: for hunting, to which he was particularly 
devoted, cannot surely, in the case of a monarch, be de- 
scribed as an amusement unreasgqnably and injuriously ex- 
pensive. His expenses indeed were the effects of his libe- 
tality rather than of luxury. On himself personally he ex- 
pended nothing ; his treasury never very full, was exhausted 
in the gifts which he bestowed upon others: gilts it is true, 
insignificant when compared with those of other arbit 
monarchs, but fatal to a prince so impoverished as James. 
An amusing trait in the character of James is the ‘ear- 
nestness which on all occasions, the king evinces to restrain 
the propensity of the nobility and gentry to flock to London 
Which increased with the increasing gaiety and luxury 
of the capital. In his proclamations and. star-chamber 
speeches he inveighs warmly against the growth of new 
buildings in the suburbs, a advances a variety of reasons 
‘0 persuade the landed proprietors to reside in those man- 
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sions where their ancestors had exercised hospitality from 
generation to generation. ‘‘ One of the greatest causes,” 
says this uncourtly monarch, ‘of all gentlemen’s desire that 
have no calling or errand to dwell in don, is apparently 
the pride of the women; for if they be wives, then their 
husbands, and if they be maids, then their fathers must bri 
them up to London ; because the new fxshion is to be had ne 
where but in London: and here, if they be unmarried, they 
mar their marriages, and if they be married, they lose their 
reputation, and rob their husband’s purses. It is the fashion of 
pe AB all the gentry dwell in the prineipal towns, and 
so the whole country is empty: even so now in England, all 
the ve is gotten into London, in a short time E 

will be only London and the whole country left waste; for 
as we now do imitate the French in fashion of clothes, and 
lacquies to follow every man, so have we got the Italian 
fashion, in living miserably in our houses and dwelling all in 
the city: but let us in God’s name leave these idle forei 
toys, and keep the old fashion of England.” ‘* Therefore” 
eoncludes, ‘‘ as every fish lives ia his own place, some in the 
fresh, some in the salt, some in the mud, s0 let every one 
live in his own place, some at court, some in the city, some 
in the country ; specially at festival times, as Christmas and 
Easter, and the rest.” 

Wedo not think that James’s literary publications deserve 
all the contempt with which it has been the fashion to treat 
them. There are some passages in his Busilicon Doron 
which appear to us both correct and forcible, when reference 
is made to the period in which they were written; addressing 
Prince Henry, he says, * ‘Take heed, therefore, my son, te 
the puritans, very pests in the Church and commonweal, 
whom no deserts can oblige, neither oaths nor prom*ses 
bind ; breathing nothing but sedition and calumnies, aspiring 
without measure, railing without reason, and making theit 
own imaginations, (without any warrant of the word) the 
square of their conscience. I protest before the great God, 
and since I am here as upon my testament, it is no place for 
me: to lie in, that he shall never find with any Highland or 
Border thieves, greater ingratitude and more lies and vile 
perjuries than with these fanatic spirits ; and suffer not the 
principals of them to brook your land, if ye like to sit at rest! 
exeept ye would keep them for frying your patience, 
Socrates did an evil wife.” His speeches and writings are 
not free from the blemishes by which the literature of the 
age was tainted, although his opening addresses to his per 
liament will appear to advantage, if compared with the 
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ays some eminent and learned lawyer. No one was more 
skilfal in starting objections and foreseeing dangers and dit- 
ficulties; and the event frequently gave a character of pre- 
phetic trath to his warnings, which must have been the result 
of genuine sagacity. ‘To his exposition of the views and ob- 
jects of the Puritans just adverted to, we shall subjoin ano- 
ther instance of foresight which places his sagacity in the 
strongest light. Lord Clarendon speaking of the impeach- 
ment of the Lord Treasurer who was become obnoxious to 
Buckingham, says, that ‘“‘ when this prosecution was en- 
tered upon and that the king clearly discerned it was con- 
trived by the duke and that he had likewise prevailed with 
the prince to be well-pleased with it: his majesty sent for 
them, and with much warmth and passion dissuaded them 
from appearing further in it; and conjured them to use all 
their interest and authority tu restrain it, as sach a wound to 
the crown as could not easily be healed. And when he found 
the duke deaf to all his arguments, entreaties and commands, 
he said in great choler, “‘ By God, Stenny, you are a fool, 
and will shortly repent this folly, and will find that in a fit of 
popularity, you are making a rod with which you will be 
scourged yourself ;” and turning in some anger to the prince, 
he told him ‘* that he would live to have his belly full of 
parliament impeachments; and when I shall be dead, you 
willhave too much cause to remember how much you have 
contribated to the weakening of the crown by the two pre- 
cedents, you are now so fond of : intending as well the enga- 
ging the parliament in the war, as the prosecution of the 
Earl of Middlesex,” 

We take our leave of Miss A. and her present work in 
perfect good humour: she must perceive by the space which 
we have devoted to the consideration of its contents that we 
do not hold her book in low. estimation: if it is less in- 
teresting than her memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, this must 
probably be ascribed rather to the character of the monarch 
whose court she has undertaken to describe than to any want 
of skill or industry on her part in the-selection and arrange- 
ment of her materials. If she had curtailed or omitted alto- 
gether the details of public or domestic transactions which 
ae to be found in every historian, and with which all our 
readers must be familiar; and supplied their place with a 
Nore copious selection of anecdotes respecting the manners 
and habits of domestic life, we are sure that she would have 
Presented her readers with a not less agreeable, gnd cer- 
tainly a more useful publication. 
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